


Pioneering in the field of aviation ignition 
is a familiar role to BQ engineers. Alert to the 
newest requirements, B*3 has developed and is 
producing spark plugs, flame igniters and 
thermocouples for all types of jets and rockets. 

B<3 engineers will be glad to tell you more about 
these products and to assist you in the development 
of designs required for your special applications. 


FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES . . . AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 

THE B9 CORPORATION 

New York 19, N. Y 


SERVING WORLD / 



H igh performance ... long service life 

. . . LOW MAINTENANCE COST. . . these are 
the reasons the majority of airlines use Thompson 
Engine-Driven Fuel Pumps. 

They have found through experience that costly 
flight delays due to fuel pump failures are avoided. At 
regular overhaul periods, parts replacements have been 
at a minimum. And when parts are needed, Thompson 
delivers on short notice from a constantly maintained 
stock. Factory overhaul service is also available. 
Thompson Fuel Pumps, like all other Thompson 


precision-built aircraft accessories, are backed by field 
engineering service to quickly handle individual in- 
stallation and service needs. Airline operators, and 
engine and plane builders are invited to use this 
service, as well as the extensive development, testing 
and production facilities at the "Tapco” plant. 

Tompson Products 

"TAPCO" PLANT • CLEVELAND 17, OHiO . 0. S. A. 

OTHER FACTORIES IN DETROIT • LOS ANGELES • ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 




They cut a lot of ice 
with Airlift pilots 


ACID test of success for the Berlin 
xV Airlift was whether it could fly 
in enough connagc during last W inter. 
One of the biggest threats was the 
severe icing condition common to 
German winters. 

To answer this threat, the Air 
Force equipped its C-54's with B. F. 
Goodrich De-Icers. One of them — 
49093 — is shown above. A winteriza- 
tion station was set up near Munich 
where De-Icers were installed. Planes 
were grounded until De-Icer equipped. 

This preparedness paid off. With 
De-Icers cutting the ice from wings 


and empennage, planes stayed on 
schedule, pilots were able to deliver 
record tonnages. 

B. F. Goodrich De-Icers offer the 
same advantages to airlines and 

S rivatc plane owners. They reduce 
slays, increase plane availability 
and provide added safety. 

De-Icers are light weight and take 
up little space for their plumbing. 
They are operated safely — by cool air 
under low pressure. They arc easily 
maintained and low in cost. Tailor- 
made De-Icers can be quickly installed 
on any twin-engine or larger plane 


that has built-in plumbing. Complete 
De-Icer systems, including the latest 
improvements, can be designed for 
new models. 

The De-Icer — safest ice-removal de- 
vice for airplane leading edges yet 
developed — is another product of 
B. F. Goodrich aeronautical research. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 
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"ENTIRELY SATISFACT 


.3000 HOURS PER YEAR” 


For prompt, copoble help on commerciol or military aircraft 
healing problems — call your neorest Janilrol representative. 




AIRCRAFT AND AUTOMOTIVE HEATEAS C 

AltatAFT- AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION • SURFACE COMBUSTION COUP.' TOLEDO I, 0 
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CAA Chief Rentzel Appoints ‘Cabinet’ 


Four relative newcomers to agency get 
highest jobs directly under administrator. 


By Alexander McSurcly 

Reorganization of CAA last week put 
four inen, all relative newcomers in the 
big federal agency, into the key top 
level administrative posts under Admin- 
istrator Delos W. Rentzel. 

The new Rentzel cabinet: 

• Donald W. Nyrop, deputy adminis- 
trator for operations. 

• Frederick B. Lee, deputy adminis- 
trator for plans. 

• Edward M. Sturhahn, executive assist- 
ant to administrator. 

• Capt. Charles F. Home, director of 

Other Washington CAA staff offices 
and most top regional offices remained 
in the hands of CAA old-timers, al- 
though several of these posts have been 
shuffled in the eight months reorgani- 

► Airport Director— Phillips Moore is 
director of airports. His deputy, Edgar 
N. Smith, has been transferred to 
deputy regional administrator at At- 
lanta and his duties redistributed within 
the Office of Airports. 

F.. S. Hensley continues as director 
of aviation safety, Donald Stuart as di- 


rector of technical development, Richard 
Elwell as general counsel, and Ben Stern 
as director of aviation information, with 
Wiley Wright, as previously reported, 
heading the new Office of Aviation De- 
velopment. 

► Nvrop Post— Nyrop 's new post, in 
charge of budget, personnel and man- 
agement, makes him definitely the No. 
2 man in CAA, resulting in an apparent 
step-down for the senior deputy admin- 
istrator, Lee. The somewhat indefinite 
assignment of Lee charges him with 
coordination of planning of Washing- 
ton office programs and evaluation of 
regional performance. 

Nyrop had been executive assistant to 
Rentzel since August, 1948, coming to 
CAA from Air Transport Assn. He 
served in Air Transport Command from 
1942 to 1946, terminating his service 
as a lieutenant colonel and executive 
operations officer at ATC headquarters. 
Previously he had been executive assist- 
ant to the CAB chairman and an attor- 
ney for CAB. 

► Sturhahn Shift— Sturhahn goes to his 
new post from that of director of busi- 
ness administration, which is being con- 
solidated under Nyrop with other 


offices. Sturhahn had previously served 
as executive assistant to former Admin- 
istrator T. P. Wright and formerly 
served with Air Technical Service Com- 
mand at Wright Field. 

Capt. Home who is on loan to CAA 
from the Navy was special assistant to 
Rentzel on air navigation problems be- 
fore taking over his new post. He re- 
places William E, Kline who has been 
transferred to regional administrator at 
Seattle. Kline replaces Robert Bedinger 
who will be transferred to Washington 
to take a post not yet announced. 

► Airways Deal— The new airways head 
occupies probably the most important 
technical post in CAA with the em- 
phasis which is being placed on the 
development of air navigation aids 
under the long-term RTCA program. 
He came to Rentzel after serving as 
deputy chief of Navy communications, 
and was communications officer of U. S. 
amphibious forces in the Pacific cam- 
paigns from Tarawa to Okinawa. 

Assisting Home in airways will be 
John Beardslee, former CAA regional 
administrator at Honolulu, transferred 
to deputy director of airways. 

The new re-alignment puts A1 S. 
Koch, who has held a series of other 
high level CAA offices, into the new fob 
of international regional administrator. 
Before his present assignment Koch had 
moved successively from director of pro- 
gram planning and evaluation, from 
assistant administrator for safety regu- 
lation, and from director of field opera- 
tions. The field operations post in- 
volved CAA international activities. 
Koch also served as a lieutenant colonel 
in the Air Force in World War II. 

The new international region office 
will co-ordinate all airline certificates for 
international route operations. Cur- 
rently thev are administered in several 
regional offices, depending on the loca- 
tion of the American terminal of the 
route. The region will also direct activi- 
ties under Public Law 647 which author- 
izes U. S. air navigation aid to foreign 
countries, under the ICAO program for 
joint support of international air com- 
merce facilities: and direct CAA mis- 
sions to foreign countries. 

► Staff School— In an effort to get higher 
caliber administrative work in the 
agency', Rentzel has announced plans 
for a staff school to be conducted nrob- 
ablv in Washington or Oklahoma City. 



Donald W. Nyrop Charles F. Home 
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B-36 ON RACK: While Washington prepares to look into procurement of B-36. Wright 


B-36 Probe Widens in Scope 

House committee investigation to include Navy’s super- 
carrier plan; Symington denies Van Zandt charges. 


for uniform training in good adminis- 
trative procedures. 

Responding to some industry com- 
plaints about lack of uniformity in air- 
craft type certification requirements, the 
Washington office will send representa- 
tives to serve on regional certification 
boards which will act on aircraft type 
approvals. 

► Airport Aid— Additional changes de- 
signed to simplify further the CAA air- 
port aid program also were announced. 
In general these changes give additional 
power to regional offices, although it is 
stated that the Washington airports 
office retains uniform policy control 
over the regions. 

TWA’s 20 Connies 
Will Replace DC-3s 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s total Con- 
stellation sales soared to 208 when 
TWA purchased 20 of the Model 749 
transports for $20 million. 

The latest order, together with others 
now on the books, assures continuance 
of Lockheed’s Constellation production 
line through 1950. First deliveries un- 
der the new contract with TWA are 
expected next April. 

►DC-3 Replacements— TWA’s Con- 
stellation fleet will be increased to 55 
when the last of the 20 are received 
around January, 1951. A number of 
TWA’s domestic DC-3s will be retired 
by the new Connies, and the carrier’s 
overseas DC-4s probably will be put in 
all-cargo service. 

Number of domestic cities receiving 
Constellation service from TWA is ex- 
pected to increase to about 23-against 
14 at present-when the full 55-planc 
fleet is available. TWA has not yet pur- 
chased twin-engine replacements for its 
more than 60 DC-3s. 

► Purchase Terms— Ralph S. Damon. 
TWA president, said his company 
would pay 25 percent in cash out of its 
own funds on the $20 million Connie 
order. Remainder will be financed by a 
group of banks headed by the Mellon 
interests in Pittsburgh. 

In announcing the Constellation or- 
der, Damon predicted that his com- 
pany’s passenger business would increase 
1 1 percent this year and improve further 
in 1950. He reiterated that lie does 
not expect the U. S. to adopt a "chosen 
instrument” flag line. 

Besides the 55 planes bought by 
TWA, Lockheed’s sales of 208 Constel- 
lations include orders from Eastern Air 
Lines. Pan American Airways, KLM, 
Air France, BOAC, Air India, Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana, South African 
Airways. U. S. Air Force and Navy. By 
comparison. Boeing has sold 55 Strato- 
cruisers commercially, plus 63 Strato- 
freighters to the Air Force; Douglas has 
sold 149 DC-6s to the airlines. 


Congressional investigation into the 
U. S. Air Force B-36 program promised 
last week to broaden into a general de- 
bate on U. S. military policy. 

Significant developments included: 

• Promise to include an investigation 
of the Navy’s 65,000-ton super-carrier 
program and the source of the “whisper- 
ing campaign” against the B-36 in the 
piobe by Rep. Carl A. Vinson (D., Ga.). 
Inclusion of these two subjects on the 
probe agenda was interpreted as giving 
the USAF an opportunity to launch a 
counter-attack against the Navy, which 
USAF credits, as the source of much 
unofficial criticism of the B-36 in parti- 
cular and strategic bombing theory in 

• Vigorous denial by Air Secretary W. 
Stuart Symington of the statements 
made by Rep. James A. Van Zandt 
from the legal immunity of the House 
floor regarding Symington’s alleged re- 
lations with Floyd B. Odium and Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

• Approval by House Rules Committee 
of the resolution financing the investi- 
gation of the B-36 by Vinson’s Armed 
Services Committee. Speedy passage of 
the resolution by the House was antici- 

• Cancellation of the public test be- 
tween the Convair B-36 bomber and the 
McDonnell Banshee (F2H-2) jet fighter 
requested by the House Armed Services 


Commitee as an evaluation of Navy 
fighter claims against the USAF inter- 
continental bomber. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
against a public test and indicated that 
a more thorough evaluation of the B-36 
and its counter-weapons would be made 
but results would not be made public 
for security reasons. Vinson accepted 
the JCS recommendations and with- 
drew his request for a public test. 

Meanwhile action on two important 
items of military legislation awaited out- 
come of the B-36 investigation. Indi- 
cations were that neither the 70 group 
Air Force bill now before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee nor the 
Tydings bill giving new power to the 
Secretary of Defense and now before 
the Vinson group would be reported 
out of committees until all the evidence 
uncovered by the B-56 investigators was 
on the record. 

► Sabatli Objects— House Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman, Rep. Adolph Sabath 
(D., 111.) and Rep. Eugene Cox. (D., 
Ga.), objected strongly to authorizing 
the B-36 investigation. 

“An investigation is giving Van 
Zandt’s charges an importance they do 
not deserve,” Cox snapped. Instead of 
having an investigation, he ought to 
publicly withdraw his charges and pub- 
licly apologize.” Sabath pointed out 
that "the charges according to Van 
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Zandt himself are only based on rumors 
and newspaper stories.” 

Vinson won over the two Rules Com- 
mitteemen by vouching that "the ru- 
mors are widespread and arc damag- 
ing to the reputation of the armed 

He argued that best way to quell 
them is "with the truth,” and read a 
letter from Symington (denying all 
Van Zandt's charges) endorsing the in- 
vestigation. 

► Probe Innuendo— “We are going to 
find out where these innuendoes come 
from and why,” Vinson commented on 
the charges. 

"We all have the utmost confidence 
in the patriotism of Symington, but 
this investigation is vital to re-establish 
public confidence, which has been un- 
dermined, in the military program,” 
Rep. Clarence Brown (R., O.), a high- 
ranking Rules Committeeman de- 
clared. 

Rep. Dewey Short (R., Mo.) said 
that the Armed Services Committee 
would “do its best" to engage “an un- 
biased expert” to direct the investiga- 

►Van Zandt Report- Van Zandt re- 
ported that he “grew up with amphi- 
bious warfare” as a naval officer in the 
last war, and knew first-hand that “it 
spelled success in the Pacific.” Stating 
that he is “for strong national defense, 
particularly the Navy,” Van Zandt com- 
mented that he now attends Naval 
Reserve drills twice weekly, but em- 
phasized that he has been a strong 
supporter of USAF’s 70-group air force 
program. 

He said that he first started think- 
ing about an investigation early this 
year when Symington, during testimony 
on the 70-group authorization bill, ob- 
served that "snipers and hatchet men 
are out to get the B-36.” 

Following is the text of Symington’s 


June 2, 1949 


Honorable Carl Vinson 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Tile Air Force heartily concurs in the 
resolution which you have offered calling 
for an investigation of the B-36 and ‘col- 
lateral matters. 3 on niav be assured of 

investigation. 

The B-36 is a vital cog in our national 
security mechanism. The public and the 
Congress should be fully informed concern- 
ing it within such security limits as may be 
deemed appropriate— the way this airplane 
was developed, the troubles it went through, 
the strategic purpose it serves, the tactical 
use to which it is to be put. the alterna- 
tives that were presented, the decisions that 
were made, and the reasons back of those 

C On May 26 Mr. Van Zandt made a 
speech in the House of Representatives re- 
peating certain anonymous statements at- 



tacking the integrity of Air Force action 
concerning the B-36. The rumors lie pub- 
licized should be answered now. 

Mr. Van Zandt’s basic innuendo is that 
the B-36 picture is riddled with politics, 
influence and disregard of the military se- 
curity of the country. I deny this cate- 
gorically. 

At no time since I have been Secretary 
has any higher authority attempted to rec- 
ommend in any way the purchase of any 
airplane. Every airplane that has been pur- 
chased by the Air Force since 1 have been 
Secretary was recommended to me by the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force and his 
Staff. In addition, every major change in the 
B-36 program to which Mr. Van Zandt’s 
innuendoes relate has been made only after 
the recommendation of the head of the Air 
Materiel Command (General McNamcy). 
the head of Plans and Operations (General 
Norstad), the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
(General Vandenberg), and the Under Sec- 
retary of the Air Force (Mr. Barrows), the 
last a Republican if that is material. 

Specifically, Mr. Forrcstal did not ‘refuse 
to approve' the B-36 modification program 
or believe there were anv 'irregularities’ in 
it. I deny the implications in the state- 
ment that Mr. Johnson ‘issued orders in 
great haste' to award a B-36 modification 
contract. His action in approving Air Force 
plans for the B-36 followed the same pattern 
as was followed during the administration 
of Mr. Forrestal. Since Mr. Johnson’s con- 
firmation as Secretary of Defense, I have of 
course discussed the" B-36 with him. Before 
that time I never discussed with him the 

Secretary Johnson had no part whatever in 
the establishment of any part of the B-36 


tectly 


B I 


prograr 


n Zandt has i 
tions concerning u 
t in the B-36 pro: 


several othci 


i. He discloses 
reports to him that there is to be ‘a huge 
aircraft combine under the control of Mr. 
Odium,’ and that I plan to resign as Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and head this ‘corn- 


plane manufacturer. For Mr. Odium to 
have brought such a proposal to me or for 
me to have entertained it would have been 

happened. 

tC| Mr. VanZandt’s statement that I am 'a 
frequent week-end visitor at the Palm 
Springs. California, ranch home of Mr. Od- 
ium and his wife, the former Jacqueline 
Cochrane’ is apparently adduced to support 
this storv. The facts are: I have visited Mr. 
Odium's house in Palm Springs twice. The 
first time was on December 5, 1947. when 

at Palm Springs instead of our coas? destina- 
tion because of weather. Mrs. Odium was 
at the airport and asked us all out to 
dinner. Mr. Odium was not there. The scc- 
March 19, 1949, when I 


to Califo 


stopped al 


n Spring 


lftemoon and left early the 
ng. 

Mr. Van Zandt’s rema 


o talk to Mr. Od- 
:c matters, includ- 
in the late 


ining a 


raft tur- 
ret contracts of Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, a firm of which I was for- 
merly President. I severed all connections 
with this linn when I entered Government 
service in 1945. To the extent that my 
knowledge goes. Mr. Van Zandt's assertions 
‘ I feel bound to add that I am 


unable : 




these charges and the B-36 program. 

Mr. Chairman, these accusations are dam- 
aging to the good name of the armed 
services, to the morale of the patriotic men 
who serve in them, and to the national 
interest: and I trust it will prove possible, 
when tlies- have been fully explored, to trace 
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Say Canada Bests 
U. S. in Horsetrade 

Fears that the U. S. is being outbar- 
gained in negotiating air transport agree- 
ments with other countries were 
strongly expressed last week in both 
industry and congressional quarters 
when terms of a new bilateral pact with 
Canada were disclosed. 

The agreement grants these conces- 
sions to Canada: 

• A route between New York and 
Montreal directly paralleling a link now 
operated by Colonial Airlines. 

• Traffic rights at Honolulu on a 
through route from Vancouver to Aus- 
halasia. 

• Traffic rights at Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on a through route- to the 
Bahamas and Caribbean points. 

For this, the U. S. obtained: 

• Continued traffic rights at Gander, 
Newfoundland, on the trans-Atlantic 
routes of Pan American Airways, Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines and TWA. 

• A route from New York to Toronto 
directly paralleling an existing Canadian 

• A route from Great Falls, Mont., to 
Fdmonton, Alberta, together with traf- 
fic rights at Edmonton on Northwest 
Airlines' link to Alaska and the Orient. 

Colonial Airlines, which will now 
have stiff competition over its best 
route, labeled the new agreement "sub- 
stantially a complete sellout of the 
Americans.” 

Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) 
charged the pact “exchanged one U. S. 
horse for one Canadian rabbit.” He 
suggested revising the law to provide 
that such agreements must receive con- 
gressional approval before they become 

► Explanation To Senate— Sen. Edwin 
Johnson (D.. Colo.), chairman of the 


Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, called on State De- 
partment and Civil Aeronautics Board 
officials responsible for the pact to ex- 
plain its provisions to his committee. 
He expressed some doubt as to the 
pact's legality. 

Colonial Airlines president Sigmund 
Janas said that granting Canada a 
Montreal-New York route is likely to 
cost the American taxpayers more than 
SI million annually in additional sub- 
sidies. Trans-Canada Air Lines will 
probably operate the link with four- 
engine North Stars. Colonial uses 
DC-3s. 

Over 60 percent of Colonial's rev- 
enues come from the New York- 
Montreal route which is now subject to 
traffic diversion. Janas said the price 
paid by the Canadians for this valuable 
franchise is practically nothing. "This 
action,” he declared, “forces Americans 
to look to Congress to protect their 
rights.” 

► Overseas Threat— Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, which also operates overseas to 
London, may tap the lush New York- 
Europe traffic through the New York- 
Montreal link. 

CAB chairman Joseph O’Connell and 
Board member Russell Adams, who 
headed the U.S. delegation which met 
with the Canadians, described the pact 
as “an excellent one from the American 
standpoint.” They said it would have 
been practically impossible to continue 
to bar Canada from flying the route 
between its largest city (Montreal) and 
New York. 

Besides, they pointed out, U. S. flag 
carriers will continue to get $1 million 
in connecting traffic at Gander and 
much more of the business on the New 
York-Toronto run, where the Canadians 
have handled over 80 percent of the 
passengers in the past. "I won't concede 
that we gave up more than we got," 
Adams declared. 


► Methods Defended-The CAB mem- 
ber denied Colonial’s charge that the 
representative of the American carriers 
in the negotiations— Stuart Tipton, Air 
Transport Assn, counsel-was so sworn 
to secrecy that he was unable to main- 
tain contact with his principals, al- 
though the head of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines was permitted to act as one of the 
Canadian negotiators. 

"Tipton was a full member of the 
U. S. delegation, and no step was taken 
at the conference without his knowledge 
and discussions with him,” Adams 
stated. “He was perfectly free to con- 
sult with the carriers he represented.” 

Adams told Aviation Week that 
other U. S. government agencies had 
not asked American negotiators to be 
liberal in granting Canada traffic rights 
to strengthen the Dominion’s dollar- 
earning position. "Canada didn’t get 
all they wanted: and we got a good 
deal,” he insisted. 

► U. S. Hand Forced— American officials 
said that Canada had wanted to revise 
the former air transport agreement with 
the U. S. for about two years. Our gov- 
ernment delayed as long as possible, 
realizing that the Canadians would re- 
quest additional traffic concessions. 

But the U. S. hand was forced several 
months ago when Newfoundland be- 
came part of Canada. The Canadians 
promptly announced they would not 
continue U. S. traffic rights at Gander 
beyond June 30. 


First York Moves to 
Boost Bell Holdings 

First York Corp. wants to strengthen 
its investment in Bell Aircraft Corp. by 
offering to buy 56,000 shares at SI 4. 50 
per share— S2 above market price. 

Letters have been sent to all Bell 



Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s penetration jet 
fighter, XF-90, takes off on first flight at 
Muroc AFB with test pilot Tony LcVier at 
controls. Plane’s wheels were off the ground 


LEVTER AND JATO XF-90 OFF 

under power of the two Westinghonse J-34 
(3000 lb. thrust) engines, then LeVier let 
go the |ato bottles as a precautionary meas- 
ure to attain speed and altitude quickly 


ininutc flight, LcVier reported the plane's 
within speeds of 1 mph. 
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stockholders inviting tenders. The move 
follows First York’s original offer to 
acquire 150,000 shares of Bell at SI 8.50 
per share in Jan., 1948. First York, with 
its affiliates, now owns 162,944 shares 
or approximately 37 percent of Bell’s 
outstanding stock. 

Acquisition of the additional 56,000 
shares would give First York, a member 
of the Equity Corp. group, about half 
of the entire Beil shares. Earlier this 
year Equity attempted to accomplish 
the same objective by trading other 
properties it owned for additional Bell 
shares, but the move fell through. 

David M. Milton, president of First 
York and a Bell director, said “no pro- 
posal for changing Bell’s policies or 
management is under consideration.” 
Lawrence D. Bell, founder of the cor- 
poration in 1935, and other officers were 
recently reelected at a regular board of 
directors meeting. 

Milton said that First York has “had 
the most cordial relationship with Larrv 
Bell and his associates in Bell manage- 
ment and the acquisition of additional 
stock reflects our confidence in this 
relationship." 

Bell added: "Our company’s associa- 
tion with First York Corp. as a sub- 
stantial stockholder has been most con- 
structive and helpful. At all times Bell 
management has received full and en- 
thusiastic support in the operations of 
the company. 

First York's letter said that tenders 
will be considered in the order received 
and that the offer will be good until the 
close of business June 27. 

Boutelle, Flood Join 
Sherman Fairchild 

Sherman Fairchild last week had won 
some converts in the management of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 

Richard S. Boutelle. vice president 
and general manager of the Hagerstown 
Airplane Division, told the other mem- 


bers of the corporation board of direc- 
tors lie was joining the Sherman Fair- 
child group which is proposing its own 
slate of directors at the annual meeting 

t ily 6. He was promptly ousted from 
is job, but remains on the board and 
probably will be on the opposition slate 
of directors. 

► Then Flood-Next, A. F. Flood, as- 
sistant comptroller at Hagerstown, de- 
clared he sympathized with Sherman 
Fairchild’s stand and would permit his 
name to be entered on the opposing list 
of directors. He, too, was discharged at 
the meeting. 

Three other corporation officials were 
solicited by the ten-member committee 
of stockholders siding with Sherman 
Fairchild. They refused to join the 

► SEC Delay— By the middle of last 
week, names of the other members of 
the anti-management candidates for 
directors had not been divulged, pend- 
ing approval by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission of the material 
which the stockholders’ committee in- 
tends to use in soliciting proxies for the 
meeting. Approval was expected late 
in the week and, with it, the announce- 
ment of the names of the nominees for 
directors. 

The committee of stockholders con- 
sists of: Sherman Fairchild; Grover 
Locning: Mrs. Angela Beatrice, Bristol, 
Conn.; Edgar A. Eyre, a director of W. 
R. Grace & Co.; Luther M. W. Bolton. 
Washington, D. C., industrial consult- 
ant; Beckwith Havens, former Fairchild 
Planes distributor: Martin L. Glassman, 
president, Penny Parket Coats, Inc.; 
Rene Planiol, electrical engineer; Alfred 
Spear, treasurer, Merchants Credit 
Corp., Providence, R. 1.; and Raymond 
E. Massot. New York Citv. 

► "Boutelle Day”?— Boutelle was fired 
after he expressed opposition to the re- 
tiiement plan of J. Carlton Ward, Jr., 
corporation chairman. It was this issue 
that precipitated the fight by Sherman 
Fairchild, who says any pension plan 


should be company-wide and not just 
for executives. 

Hagerstown employees last week were 
to celebrate "Boutelle Day” to honor 
their general manager for his success in 
keeping the division at peak operation 
during the slack postwar days. 

Colonial Strike Ends 

A sudden Memorial Day weekend 
strike of 160 Colonial Airlines me- 
chanics, radio engineers, cargo loaders, 
clerks and cleaners ended last week. All 
were members of Air Transport Lodge 
No. 1165, International Assn, of Ma- 
chinists. 

Issues at stake were wage increases of 
from 10-20 cents an hour; four addi- 
tional holidays a year; severance pay 
after 90 days employment. Terms of 
the settlement were not disclosed but 
Frank Tauss, lodge president, acknowl- 
edged the company had made satisfac- 
tory offers. 

'Hie strike, which began while Colo- 
nial was operating a peak holiday sched- 
ule, forced ten of the carrier’s officials 
to handle baggage, cargo and engine 
checks at La Guardia Field so that serv- 
ice would not be interrupted. Among 
those who donned workclothes: Branch 
T. Dykes, vice president-operations; 
Alfred M. Hudson, Jr., vice president- 
advertising; Sigmund Janas, Jr., vice 
president-traffic; George R. Janas, acting 
chief pilot; William McTaggert. cargo 
director: and Jack Birch, stations super- 

Prcvious contract between the union 
and Colonial had expired May 1. Ne- 
gotiations for the new contract began 
Apr. 13. 

Dykes informed Aviation Week 
that before the strike began, "it had 
looked like negotiations on the new 
contract would be settled in a day or 

Tauss claimed the men walked out 
after negotiations for settlement had 
bogged down. 



HEAD-ON VIEW OF BRITAIN’S FIRST JET BOMBER 
Britain’s twin-jet medium range bomber, the Rolls-Royce Avon turbojets mounted in the Craft, which has been ordered into quan- 
English Electric A.l, is shown on the wing, the A.l is expected to exceed 500 tity production, made its fiist flight last 
ground at a British airfield. Powered by two mph. Actual performance figures are secret, month. 
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SEC Reports 
Stock Transactions 

Purchase of 2100 common shares 
of Bell Aircraft Corp. stock by the 
First York Corp., New York City, is 
reported by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in its latest survey of major 
transactions covering mid-April to mid- 
May. The acquisition boosted the 
firm's holding in Bell to 152,544 com- 

Other aviation transactions reported 
in the survey were: 

• Beech Aircraft Corp., sale of 2000 
shares by Charles Yankey of Wichita, 
director.' leaving a holding of 8500 
shares. 

• Curtiss- Wright Corp., sale of 2000 
common shares by Daniel M. Sheaffer 
of Philadelphia, director, leaving a hold- 
ing of 10,600 shares. 

• National Airlines, purchase of 1400 
common shares by Joseph Merrick Jones 
of New Orleans, director, making a 
holding of 2400 shares. 

• Pan American Airways, sale of 300 
capital shares by Franklin Gledhill of 
New York City, director, leaving a 
holding of 4556 shares. 

• Piper Aircraft, purchase of 100 pre- 
ferred shares by William T. Piper, pres- 
ident, making a total holding of 9600 
preferred shares and 166,276 common 

• Reynolds Metals Co., purchase of 
1000 common shares by the U. S. Foil 
Co. of Richmond, Va., making a total 
holding of 674.780 shares. 

• Spcrrv Corp., sale of 400 common 
shares by Thomas Doe of New York 
City, director, leaving a holding of 300 

• Timken Roller Bearing Co., sale of 
400 common shares by Robert Brower 
of Canton. O., director, leaving a hold- 
ing of 1000 shares. 


• Transcontinental & Western Air, 
purchase of 100 common shares by 
E. O. Cocke of Kansas City, vice pres- 
ident, total holding. 

• United Air Lines, purchase of 60 
common shares by Samuel Martin of 
Chicago, secretary," making a total hold- 
ing of 283 shares. 

• United Aircraft Corp., sale of 200 
common shares by II. Mansfield 
Horner, president, leaving a holding of 
1 000 shares. 

• United Aircraft Products, sale of 100 
common shares by Ira Grishaver of 
New York City, director, leaving a hold- 
ing of 2900 shares. 

• Western Air Lines, sale of total hold- 
ing of 5597 common shares by William 
Coulter of Los Angeles, director. 

Officers and directors of aviation 
firms reporting stock holdings in their 

• American Airlines: James Bruce, di- 
rector, 1100 common shares. 

• Consolidated Vultee: George Howard, 
director. 2000 common shares; Robert 
Watts, vice president, 554 common 

• Curtiss- Wright: Raymond Ward, as- 
sistant treasurer, 200 common shares. 

• TWA: Noah Dietrich, director, 1000 
common shares. 

• Warner Aircraft Corp.: R. E. Secil. 
director, 800 common shares. 

• Western Air Lines: I. W. Burnham, 
director, 500 common shares (plus an 
indirect investment through Burnham 
&■ Co„ which holds 16,000 shares); 
L. Welch Pogue, director. 500 common 

Boeing Strike Illegal 

Last year's five-month strike at Boe- 
ing Airplane Co.'s Seattle plant vio- 
lated both the Taft-Hartley labor law 
and the no-strike clause in the union 
contract, according to a unanimous 3-0 


decision of the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, handed down recently. This 
verdict upholds the position main- 
tained by Boeing from the time the 
strike began in Apr. 1948. 

It also upsets an order of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, issued in 
November, which: 

• Found Boeing guilty of refusing to 

• Directed Boeing to bargain with the 
union— Aeronautical Mechanics Union, 
affiliated with the International Assn, 
of Machinists. 

• Required the reinstatement of all 
strikers. 

The court’s decision came on an 
appeal taken by Boeing. NLRB plans 
to carry the case to the Supreme 
Court. 

If it sticks, the decision opens the 
door for the Teamsters' Union, AFL, 
to challenge the bargaining rights of 
the Aero Mechanics. The Teamsters 
have been organizing Boeing shop 
workers through a new Seattle local. 
There has been no bargaining in the 
plant for the past year. The Aero 
Mechanics returned without a contract 
in mid-September. 

Unless the Circuit Court is reversed, 
both the Aero Mechanics and the 
Teamsters are expected to try to estab- 
lish themselves as bargaining agent for 
the approximately 15,000 production 
and maintenance emplovees through an 
NLRB election. 

Following the decision Aero Mechan- 
ics filed a petition with the NLRB for a 
representative election, which could be 
held within two months if all parties 
concerned find themselves in agree- 

The present indication is that the 
Aero Mechanics, which has represented 
Boeing workers since they were first 
organized, has a majority of the workers 
at the plant. 
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Officials Named To 
Munitions Board 

Frederick C. Crawford, president of 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
has been elected industry chairman of 
the Munitions Board Aircraft Industry 
Advisory Committee, which also serves 
as an advisory group to the National 
Security Resources Board. 

Malcolm P. Ferguson, president 
Bendix Aviation Corp., is named 
chairman of a sub-committee to study 
sub-contracting relations in connection 
with industry mobilization. L. C. Goad, 
vice-president. General Motors Corp., 
heads another sub-committee studying 
security problems in individual plants. 

Proposal to conduct “war games’’ 
among selected industry units to prove 
readiness for prompt expansion, seas 
deferred. Another proposal for a de- 
tailed mobilization plan for component 
suppliers, will be studied by the group. 

Maj. Gen. Patrick W. Timberlake, 
USAF, is Government Chairman. Don- 
ald F. Carpenter, Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board, welcomed the members. 
Other members and alternates were: 
Lamotte Cohu, president, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego; J. H. 
Kindelberger, president. North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles; G. F. 
Titterton, Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp.. Bethpage, N. Y.; Harry T. 
Rowland, vice president (alternate for 
Glenn L. Martin, president), Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore, Md.; J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., president, Fairchild Engine 
A - Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md.; 
Thomas Knowles, Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., Akron; C. C. Pearson, executive 
assistant to the president, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Wood Ridge, N. J.; 
II. M. Homer, president. United Air- 
craft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn. 

Legal Snarl Halts 
Runway Lighting 

Stop order on all new airport runway 
lighting projects in the federal aid pro- 
gram has been issued by CAA Airports 
Director Phillips Moore pending in- 
vestigation by CAA legal counsel of 
Bartow lighting system patent claims. 

Order was issued after the Welsbach 
Corp., Philadelphia, recent purchaser of 
the Bartow airport lighting system pat- 
ents, sent telegrams to six city sponsors 
of airport lighting projects. The order 
said the telegrams sought to collect 
license charges of 80 cents a runway foot 
for each of the runway lighting projects. 
The charge, Moore pointed out, would 
amount to $4000 for a single 5000 ft. 
runway. 

He sent his stop order to all regional 
administrators instructing each to “stop 


action immediately on all high and 
medium intensity runway lighting proj- 
ects in your region until further notice.” 
The order docs not apply to projects 
already under construction or to taxi or 
obstruction lighting projects. 

Legal problems created by the Wels- 
bach license fee request are being 
studied by CAA legal counsel. They in- 
clude: validity of the patents, whether 
CAA airport aid funds could be legally 
used to pay such claims, and possible- 
scope of license claims. Next action in 
the matter is expected to come from 
the CAA legal office. 

Welsbach acquisition of the Bartow 
patent rights was made Apr. 24, through 
an arrangement between J. B. Bartow, 
the inventor; Line Material Co., manu- 
facturer of the lights; and Welsbach 
(Aviation Week, Apr. 25). 


CAA Funds Boosted 
By Senate Committee 

Senate Appropriations Committee 
last week boosted Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s fiscal 1950 allocation for 
air navigation facilities by $9 million. 

Although expressing doubt that CAA 
would utilize more than the $18,650,- 
000 cash and $18.3 million contract 
authorization allowed by the House, the 
Senate group added the $9 million in 
contract authorization. CAA had re- 
quested $50,150,000 for the airways 
program ($23,650,000 cash and $26.5 
million contract authorization). 

Senate group approved a CAA total 
appropriation of $207,048,605 includ- 
ing $139,248,605 in cash and S67.800,- 
000 in contract authorization. 

Other changes made by the Senate 
committee in the House-approved 1950 
fiscal vear budgets for CAA and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board: 

• CAB funds were increased by $159,- 
500— from the $3,620,500 House figure 
to $3,780,000. The Board would have 
to reduce its present staff by 31 under 
the House allocation. Original CAB 
appropriation request was $3,980,000. 

• Washington National Airport was 
recommended for $175,000 (not sub- 
mitted in time for House considera- 
tion) for construction, in addition to 
the $21,500 approved by the House, 
making a total of $196,500. 

• Airport monopolies cannot be en- 
forced by funds granted CAA. A pro- 
viso of the 1946 airport act prohibits 
airport sponsors from granting exclusive 
concessions for sale of aviation fuel and 
lubricants. 

CAA allocations for the next fiscal 
year approved by the House and the 
Senate Appropriations Committee are: 

• Air Navigation Development Board, 
$7 million ($3 million cash and $4 mil- 


lion contract authorization), ANDB 
originally asked for $10 million to begin 
development of all-weather airways and 
traffic control equipment, but later ac- 
cepted $7 million. 

• Airport development, $51 million 
($14.5 million cash and $36.5 million 
contract authorization), a reduction of 
$500,000 (for administration) in the 
$1 5 million cash request of the Budget 
Bureau. 

• Alaskan airports, $5.8 million for in- 
ternational ports at Anchorage and Fair- 
banks-the amount requested by Budget 
Bureau. 

• Technical development, $1,450,000— 
a reduction of $350,000 in the $1,800,- 
000 Budget Bureau estimate. 

• Washington National Airport, $1,- 

250.000 for operation and maintenance 
-a reduction of $50,000 in the $1.3 
million original CAA proposal. 

• Salaries and expenses, $94,402,105-a 
reduction of $3,034,895 in the $97,- 

437.000 asked by Budget Bureau. 

Chicago Air Show 

Fly-by of all the latest U. S. Air Force 
tactical types, acrobatics by jet fighters 
and a large ground display of historic 
U. S-, Japanese and German planes will 
feature the National Air Fair to be 
held at Chicago’s Orchard Airport July 
3 and 4. 

The air fair is sponsored by the Air 
Force Assn, as part of its Third An- 
nual Convention to be held in Chi- 
cago July 1-4. 

Flight display will include a speed 
run by North American F-86A, current 
holder of the world speed record; appear- 
ance of a squadron of Convair B-36 
bombers; acrobatics and simulated com- 
bat by Republic F-84 and Lockheed 
F-80 jet fighters and acrobatics by a 
Royal Canadian Air Force team flying 
de Havilland Vampire jet fighters. 

Ground display will include captured 
German and Japanese equipment; his- 
toric USAF planes being presented to 
the National Air Museum: and Na- 
tion Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics’ exhibit ‘‘The theory of flight.” 

McGraw-Hill Buys 
‘Airport Directory’ 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. has ac- 
quired ’’The Airport Directory” from 
flaire Publishing Co., it was announced 
last week by Robert F. Boger, publisher 
of Aviation Week. 

Founded in 1932, the Directory is 
published annually and is the national 
authority on airport facilities for the en- 
tire nation. It was previously published 
by the magazine Airports and Air Car- 
riers which has now been discontinued. 
Publication of the Directory will be con- 
tinued by Aviation Week. 
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Airlines Continue Debt Retirement 

Through sinking funds and similar devices, carriers 
are improving their capital structures. 


Despite the financial burdens of the 
airlines, they are managing to keep up 
debt retirement actions, which improve 
their capital structures. 

This is being done through the opera- 
tion of sinking funds and related amor- 

► Capital Solving Problems— An out- 
standing financial operation of this na- 
ture has recently been completed by 
Capital Airlines. Aided primarily by a 
retroactive mail pay award, the company 
was placed in a position to bring all 
sinking fund payments up to date. 

Under the terms of the indenture 
securing its original $10 million deben- 
tures, the carrier has been required every 
May 1 since 1947 to pay into a sinking 
fund for the retirement of the bonds 
an amount not to exceed $500,000 an- 
nually, plus any sinking fund deficien- 
cies or minus such credits of previous 
periods. Only $150,000 of debentures 
were retired in this manner in the year 
1947. 

► Now Current—' The retroactive mail 
pay award permitted the company to 
place the sinking fund on a current basis 
and to cure past deficiencies. A total 
of $1,553,085 was paid to the trustee for 
this purpose on May 1, 1949. 

Rather than attempt to purchase de- 
bentures on the open market, Capital 
elected to request tenders from the 
bondholders. In this manner, the ad- 
vantage was definitely with the com- 
pany as the bondholders were forced 
to guess the prices at which their deben- 
tures would be accepted. In effect, they 
were competing with one another, 
which resulted in restraining a strong 
upward market move in the face of im- 
pending known heavy requirements for 
retirement. 

► Retirement at Profit—' The net result 
of this operation permitted Capital to 
retire $2,165,000 principal amount of 
debentures at a substantial discount 
with a cash outlav of only $1,353,085, 
a gross profit of $851,915 was realized 
in the transaction. 

Of greater consequence, is the mate- 
rial over-all reduction in Capital’s debt, 
and improvement in its capital struc- 
ture. Outstanding debentures now ag- 
gregate but $7,685,000. Further, the 
original $4 million bank credit out- 
standing has now been reduced to $2.5 
million. As operations permit, it is 


probable that this bank debt will con- 
tinue to be reduced by additional pay- 
ments. 

As of Apr. 30, 1949, Capital revealed 
total current assets of $5,456,530, with 
cash alone comprising $3,111,961. Cur- 
rent liabilities, including the $2.5 mil- 
lion bank debt, aggregated $4,663,876, 
leaving a net working capital of $792,- 
654. In contrast, on Dec. 31, 1947, 
there was a negative working capital 
of $201,021, plus $3,665,000 of debt 
since removed. 

► UAL Action— United Air Lines has 
been maintaining the regular schedule 
of debt retirement as provided under its 
various loan agreements. During 1948, 
this carrier drew down a total of $28 
million, payable in 20 quarterly install- 
ments of $1,400,000 each. These repay- 
ments started Oct. 1, 1948 with a total 
of $4,200,000 retired by the carrier 
since that time. 

In addition. United sold $12 million 
in 20 year 31 percent debentures to two 
insurance companies. A sinking fund 
operation is also effective in this in- 
stance with $120,000 paid toward this 
purpose during 1948 and another $240,- 
000 slated for retirement this year by 
the company. 

► TWA Adjusting— Transcontinental & 
Western Air’s fine operating results be- 
ing achieved at the present time are, 
in large measure, being devoted to liqui- 
date the problems of the financial policy 
of the past. These have been discussed 
in earlier issues of Aviation Week. 

► Drop in Value— Last year, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners placed a value of 60 cents 
on the dollar for TWA debentures in 
the hands of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. At a re- 
cent meeting, a subcommittee of this 
association made a new appraisal and 
recommended that Equitable now carry 
these debentures at only 50 cents on 
the dollar. 

The subcommittee’s action will not 
become final until approval by the full 
association at the June meeting of the 
full association. In the past, however, 
such approval has been a formalitv. 

As of Dec. 31, 194S, there were $39 
million of these TWA debentures out- 
standing. A sinking fund payment of 
$1 million was scheduled for Mav 28, 
1949, with another payment of the 


same amount due Nov. 27, 1949. Even 
heavier sinking fund payments are re- 
quired for 1950 and subsequent years, 
unless modified. 

Ranking ahead of the Equitable de- 
bentures are secured notes issued to 
finance the major part of the carrier's 
aircraft. 

On Dec. 31, 1948, there were more 
than $17 million of such notes out- 
standing payable in 54 monthly install- 

These notes are now being retired on 
schedule and serve to improve TWA’s 
equity in the aircraft securing these 
chattel notes. 

► Northwest Finances— Northwest Air- 
lines has yet to place its finances on a 
stable basis. After a delayed stockholder 
approval of a $12 million credit to be 
advanced by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has yet to give its required con- 
sent to this loan. If approved by the 
Board, the RFC loan will rank ahead of 
the $9 million bank credit obtained by 
the carrier in April, 1947. Originally, a 
total of $18 million was to be made 
available by the banks but they were 
able to take advantage of certain pro- 
visions and kept the amount down to 
$9 million as of April 30, 1949. 

If granted, the RFC loan will be re- 
payable at the rate of $1 million quar- 
terly beginning July 1, 1950, and will 
be secured by a mortgage on all of 
Northwest’s flight eauipment and per- 
haps other assets of the line. It is prob- 
able that dividends on Northwest’s pref- 
erence stock will be permitted to be 
made only from current earnings. In 
the meantime, regardless of the ultimate 
terms of the pending RFC loan, the 
bank credit is to become payable in 20 
equal quarterly payments, starting Julv 
1, 1949. 

► American’s Situation— American Air- 
lines, despite its $40 million in debt, 
has remained undisturbed by sinking 
fund requirements in recent years. Its 
first payment of this nature is not due 
until June 1. 1951 when $1,350,000 
will become due. American, however, 
has the advantage of having its major 
financial problems behind it and the 
earnings generated should readily per- 
mit debt retirement as scheduled, if not 
on an accelerated basis. 

The sinking fund principle is sound. 
As applied to past airline financing, 
it was intended that the heavy deprecia- 
tion charges, in most instances, would 
generate sufficient cash balances to per- 
mit such sinking fund payments. How- 
ever, this presumed that basic earning 
power would be more than adequate to 
cover the projected depreciation charges. 
This has not alwavs happened and where 
operating losses proved to be a heavy 
cash drain instead, stringent financial 
conditions have resulted. 

— Selig Altschul 
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New Jet Engine Oils 



Another PLUS for Socony -Vacuum ! 


A pioneer in aircraft lubrication since the 
Wright Brothers’ first engine, Socony-Vacuum 
continues to keep pace — pioneering jet engine lu- 
bricants — developing oils that surpass Air Force 
Specifications — used in the latest jet fighters and 
long-range jet bombers. 

Latest of these new oils is Mobil Aero Multi- 


purpose Oil No. 1 . It is refined from the finest crudes 
. . .has high oxidation stability, maintains its protec- 
tive body at high operating temperatures . . . flows 
freely at 70°F below zero — two important features 
needed for turbo-jet engines. 

Aviation benefits from Socony -Vacuum’s ad- 
vanced research and 83 years' lubrication experience! 
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Ben dix- Fries, world's leading producers of recording 
meteorological instruments especially adapted for airport 
use, offers complete equipment lor Wind Speed and 
Direction . . . Barometric Pressure . . . Temperature . . . Relative 
Humidity , . . Radiosondes. 

FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF " 


Modem INSTRUMENTS FOR 7X*Ce** AIRPORTS 
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New Accelerometer Will Aid Crash Study 


Navy research develops small, light, omnidirectional 
device as accessory for operational aircraft. 


By Irving Stone 

An omnidirectional accelerometer, a 
new development of the Special Devices 
Center, Office of Naval Research, prom- 
ises to be a valuable contribution to avi- 
ation safety. 

Specifically designed for analysis of 
operational aircraft accidents, the device 
not only records G forces, but also time 
of their duration. Experience gained 
from its use may well lead to re-evalua- 
tion of cockpit layout, seating and struc- 
ture, to minimize crew injuries. 

The unit is self-contained and re- 
quires no external power or mainte- 
nance. It weighs only 2i lb., can be en- 
closed in a 2J x 21' x 3-in. case. 

► Accidents Simulated— In the past, at- 
temps have been made to obtain data 
in "controlled” crashes. But this pro- 
cedure has afforded information actu- 
ally valid only under the particular con- 
ditions of the crash, and not necessarily 
representative of a field accident. 

For this purpose, laboratory-type 
equipment has been used— heavy, bulky 
units, sensitive and delicate in makeup, 
requiring an external source of power 


as well as considerable servicing. 

Another type of device developed by 
the National Bureau of Standards for 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics is a 
ring dynamometer. This measures ring 
deformation and gives peak G only, 
with no time record. 

► Crash Study Desired— BuAer and the 
Air Safety Committee of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration are particu- 
larly interested in "freak” crashes: What 
happens when a plane is substantially 
demolished, yet all of the crew escape 
with little or no injuries? What occurs 
in an apparently minor crash where 
crew members sustain considerable in- 
juries or there are fatalities? 

It is expected that the new accel- 
erometer will provide data to answer 
these questions by functioning as a 
regular accessory installation in a large 
number of aircraft, so that incidental 
crashes occurring during normal opera- 
tion mav be analyzed with respect to 
G-time histories. 

Philosophy underlying the design is 
that since tire aircraft moves in three 
planes, the device would have to be 
omnidirectional to be of value. 


► Blades, Dashpot— The device incorpo- 
rates three displacement blades placed 
at right angles to each other. These are 
cantilever beams with recording stylii 
about two-thirds from the fixed end. 
Free end of each blade carries a paddle 
which moves in a dashpot. 

Dashpots consist of two slightly 
curved metal plates mounted on bi- 
metal supports so as to cause the plates 
to approach one another as temperature 
decreases. 

Several drops of silicon oil are held 
between the plates by capillary attrac- 
tion, and when the accelerometer is fully 
assembled the paddles move within 
this film of oil. 

► Drum, Escapement— The drum as- 
sembly employed consists of a mounting 
plate, bearing supports, recording drum, 
and escapement. The drum has three 
recording surfaces-the shaft and the 
two inner surfaces of the drum flanges. 

The escapement is a ruggedly de- 
signed artillery fuse mechanism’ nor- 
mally able to withstand as much as 20,- 
0006s. Its normal frequency is about 
200 cps. It meshes with and controls 
the drum driven by a mainspring. 

In cocking the mechanism, a winding 
pinion is pushed toward the recording 
drum until its gear meshes with the gear 
on the drum flange. 
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►Triggering— The trigger mechanism 
embodies two small weights mounted 
on a common axis so as to ‘‘guard" in 
all axes. Pulling either of the weights 
directly against its restraining wire will 
release the trigger. Deflecting the weight 
at right angles to its restraining wire 
will also operate the trigger. 

Every mass, particularly those delib- 
erately designed to respond to vibration 
or motion, has a characteristic frequency 
determined by the characteristics of 
the mass itself. Where this characteris- 
tic frequency falls within the normal 
range of operation over which the in- 
strument is to function, some means 
must be taken to prevent the well- 
known “resonance” phenomena which 
would cause either premature or inac- 
curate operation of the device. 

A trigger designed for control of an 
accelerometer might be prematurely re- 
leased by small amplitude vibration at 
a high frequency. Since this condition 
would not be one causing structural 
damage or injury to personnel, it is 
not a criteria for correct triggering. 

► 13Gs Plus Displacement-To prevent 
this type of faulty operation, the trig- 
ger has been designed not as a pure 
accelerometer but as a combination ac- 
celerometer-displacement device. This 
has been accomplished by requiring the 
trigger to accumulate at least .06 in. 
actual displacement before it will re- 
lease the recording drum. 

A triggering level of 13Gs must be 
combined with this structural displace- 
ment of at least .06 in. before the trig- 
ger will release for recording. 

Naval aircraft are structurally capable 
of withstanding forces up to 12Gs, and 
it is not at all uncommon for 6Gs to be 
registered in a normal carrier landing. 

Forces as high as 250Gs will be re- 
corded for periods up to a maximum of 
4 sec. It has been found that the sig- 
nificant part of all aircraft accidents last 
somewhere between 2 and 4 sec. 

► Location Data— Ideal location for car- 
rying the accelerometer would be “sub- 
cutaneously" on the pilot, but this, is 
of course, impossible. 

Next best place, theoretically, would 
be by an attachment to the body but 
this would probably give rise to an un- 
desirable physcological factor. 

Hence, the practical location would 
be at the last member to transmit 
forces to the pilot, such as at the seat 
belt attachment to the seat. 

Though not yet installed on any 
Nary aircraft, the device is now in at the 
National Bureau of Standards for cali- 
bration and verification of characteristics. 

Considerable interest has been ex- 
hibited in the development by the CAA 
and the Australian and British govern- 
ments. The U. S. Air Force has re- 
quested purchase or loan of the accel- 
erometer. 


Better Lightplane Design Asked 

Engineering improvements known and tested could be 
incorporated by manufacturers of existing planes. 


By Grover Loening* 

During the past year, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
has been giving increasing attention to 
what research is needed for the exten- 
sion of personal plane development in 
this country. 

After 40 yr. of more or less intimate 
association with aviation, and in par- 
ticular in the early days with the de- 
velopment of the airplane for the indi- 
vidual use of the public at large, I must 
present one conclusion that is not too 
palatable— and that is, an understand- 
able tendency for the promotors of this 
field, including myself in the earlier 
days, to believe too readily what our 
high-pressure public relations workers 
presented to the public from their 
fertile and talented imaginations. 

Enthusiasm and belief in our future 
are most commendable, but the engi- 
neers are particularly the ones who must 
take these presentations with a grain of 
salt and not also be swept into believ- 
ing that everything is all right. 

► Production Statistics-Everything in 
private personal aviation is not all 
right at all, as so cruelly evidenced by 
the production statistics relating to the 
private aircraft market. Here are the 
facts. Let us look at them bravely and 
then proceed to do something. 

In 1946, some 33,000 personal planes 
were produced; in 1947, this fell 
abruptly to 16,000; in 1948, it dropped 
to 6900; and, in 1949, according to first 
quarter figures, the production will 
barely reach 3000. 

Financial total involved was a $92.- 
000,000 a year business in 1946, which 
in 1949 will barely exceed $9,000,000 
according to the present rate. 

Were this halving process each year 
to continue, we would end up in 1952 
with a production of 400 planes, at a 
probable total of less than $2,000,000. 

At the present time there are over 
90,000 planes registered in the U. S. 
This is an enormous total, but the real- 
ist must at once inquire, “How much 
do they fly?” Nearest estimate that can 
be obtained is that about 50 percent of 
these, the strictly personal planes, flew 
an average of only about 60 hr. each 
last vear. which means that many hun- 
dreds or thousands of them merely sat 



on fields waiting for something to 
happen. 

► In 15-yr. Period-Meanwhile the de- 
velopment along old standard lines of 
superbly enough built planes— like the 
Navions, the Bonanzas, the Cessnas, 
Pipers, and Luscombes, to name just a 
few— continues to deliver plane types 
very much as we have known them for 
the past 15 yr., but much more beauti- 
fully built. 

In a hard-headed comparison, how- 
ever, of the 1934 Fairchild F-24 four- 
seater, for example, and a Beech 
Bonanza of today, we find that in 1 5 j'r. 
we have made convincing progress in 
construction details, in beauty of work- 
manship, in the reliability of a product 
that will permit an Odom to fly 5000 
mi. non-stop. 

But we cannot land in a smaller field, 
we cannot take off in a shorter distance, 
we cannot fly in thicker weather, we 
cannot train a person to fly in a shorter 
time, and the whole process of first 
cost and of maintenance is three or four 
times as expensive. 

Chief result is an increase in speed 
of about 30 or 40 mph., in 15 yr. 

► Utility Categories-Now, to be sure, 
this has its use. Looking over the field 
today, we find the real sound utility of 
today's personal planes is chiefly in two 

e executive business use is con- 
vincingly convenient, fast and therefore 
worthwhile, but, as evidenced by the 
production figures, only in a very limited 

A new development has entered the 
field with also a convincingly sound 
reason that will last-and that is the 
development of the flying farmers' use 
of aircraft, not nearly so much for 
transport, as for the highly utilitarian 
purposes of sowing seed, spraying in- 
secticides, farm and cattle inspection, 
and the like. 

However, let us not fool ourselves. 
The use of aircraft as a vehicle to rival 
even in a small way, or to supplement 
the use of, an automobile, is so far 
from realization at this late date in air- 
craft development that we would be 
indeed fatuous and over-pleased with 
ourselves if we did not realize that we 
are allowing the opportunity to create a 
vast new industry to slip by because of 
a surprising complacency (coupled with 
a financial stringency, to be sure). 

► NACA Cooperation— The NACA, of 
ad necessitv in the present Government 

organizational and development work, 
is chiefly engaged in research that has 
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to do with military aircraft development 
and advancement. 

The recent award of the Collier 
Trophy, for the first supersonic flight, 
to the combined team of the manu- 
facturer who built the X-l, the Air 
Force who flew it, and the NACA staff 
whose research gave the foundation 
for the design, is an outstanding exam- 
ple of cooperation. 

But the NACA very frankly have 
been aware that such a condition does 
not exist in the development of new 
personal planes. 

In the past year, for example, there 
have been only two or three instances in 
which personal aircraft manufacturers 
have bothered the NACA personnel, as 
they have a right to do and have been 
so often invited to do, with technical 
development problems. 

More than that, we find that much 
that can be done to improve greatly 
the utilization of personal aircraft by 
incorporation of known new develop- 
ments is rarely done. One of the very 
few recent instances, is the work now 
in progress of development by Lynn 
Bollinger and Otto Koppcn in Boston. 

Whether financial stringency in this 
field or a lack of engineering develop- 
ment ambition, or both, are responsi- 
ble for so much apathy, is difficult to 
appraise, but since the NACA is 
charged with supplying knowledge for 
improvement in the development of 
American aircraft, its laboratories con- 
tinue to sandwich in, wherever pos- 
sible, new research that would extend 
the use of personal aircraft. 

The experiences, not only of myself 
but of quite a large number of personal 
plane users who have been contacted, 
as to why our utilization of personal 
plane flying was decreased so discour- 
agingly, could be summarized about as 
follows: 

► Airports Remote— Planes actually do 
not go where the individual really wants 
to go— landings are made almost always 
at more or less remote airports. A car 
or a bus must be taken to the destina- 
tion. The destination is generally in 
town for shopping or business, or at a 
country club for golf, or at a beach, or 
at a fnend’s country place. 

To meet the requirement of actually 
ending up at where one really wants to 
go, as is done so conveniently in the 
automobile, means almost vertical land- 
ing or takeoff. The more nearly this is 
approached, more places one can go. 

► Slow Landing Speeds— If instead of 
having the airport landing types that 
we have today, we were to have planes 
that could land under 30 mph. and 
take off in a couple of hundred feet 
over a 50-ft. obstacle, we could meet 
many of the requirements even to land- 
ing in a city or in town, a roof top or 
landing strip. 
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To land under 30 niph. needs only 
three times the lift coefficient of the 
existing planes that land at 50. NACA 
has studied several wing sections and 
high lift devices, which coupled with 
boundary layer control, would enable 
a high lift of this character. 

Some of these devices have been 
known for years. Some are used daily 
in the Armed Services— but not a single 
certified commercial plane today has 
incorporated in it any more than the 
most elementary such features. 

► Wing Modifications— It is further of 
interest that recent Langley research on 
high lift wing sections lias been ex- 
tended, particularly in low drag type 


airfoils, to the lower Reynolds Number 
range of three to six million, suitable to 
personal aircraft speed ranges and size. 

Very interesting results have been 
obtained which clearly demonstrate that 
existing wing sections on personal planes 
can be modified quite easily to give 
higher speed than now obtained for 
the same power and higher lift at 
greatly reduced landing speed. 

At the Langley laboratory, a Cessna 
high wing airplane is being’ fitted with 
various wing configurations to study 
improvement of takeoff and landing 
characteristics. Boundary layer control 
will actually be installed in connection 
with high lift flaps. 


Research directed toward increasing 
useful lift for personal owner type air- 
craft is also being sponsored by the 
NACA at the Texas A & M Personal 
Aircraft Research Center, under the 
direction of Fred Weick. 

►Bad Weather Problem-Next in our 
order of difficulties is the inability to 
fly in bad weather, bringing with it 
uncertainty as to making a schedule. 
This, in turn means that the owner 
cannot plan on a definite weekend with 
any degree of assurance, because if he 
runs into foul weather his plans go 

This tough problem is one that, of 
course, airlines also are up against, but 
one of the means of solution at hand is 
to endow aircraft with complete maneu- 
verability as a vehicle. This essentially 
means that they must be endowed with 
the ability to stop in the air and back 
up. A helicopter, of course, can do this, 
but unfortunately, due to its present sta- 
bility insufficiency, existing copters are 
very difficult to fly in blind conditions. 

This problem of visibility is by no 
means a hopeless one. Radar solutions 
are at hand to enable the pilot to see 
what he is up against, and endowing 
the copter with stability is particularlv 
a research problem on' which NACA 
is busily engaged. 

► Noise Factor-A further limitation to 
wide use of aircraft is that it makes al- 
together too much noise. This, too, has 
been under research by NACA. Two 
years ago a very convincing demonstra- 
tion of a silenced airplane was given at 
the Langley laboratory, and research 
has greatly extended this achievement. 

A fundamental study of different 
muffler types has been made with a 
laboratory' setup, with controlled con- 
ditions of noise frequency and ampli- 

A special contract has been entered 
into, and is currently in process of be- 
ing completed with the Aeronautical 
Research Foundation of Boston, to 
further study and simplify solutions for 
noise abatement. This NACA-spon- 
sored research has already resulted in 
some extremely promising conclusions, 
indicating that private plane takeoff 
noise of close-in flying can be reduced 
to an acceptable level about which no 
community could reasonably complain. 

But the application of this to ex- 
isting new certified personal aircraft 
production is lagging noticeably. Keen 
interest therein is being displayed hesi- 
tatingly and there is much shrugging of 
the shoulders and dismissing of this 
feature as too costly. 

Is it too costly, when public accept- 
ance is likely to grcatlv increase the 
market for orders, chiefly because 
close-in landing strips would be toler- 
ated? 

► Fool-Proof Features— Flying charac- 
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teristics of personal planes arc not yet 
entirely fool-proof, particularly as to 
spinning and spiral instability. Research 
and development concerned with de- 
sign features to avoid spinning charac- 
teristics has been extensively done by 
NACA, and industry has used much 
of the data— largely because of the 
CAA’s strict requirements. 

With the knowledge now available 
on this subject, there is no excuse what- 
ever for a new design of plane to be a 
bad spinner. If it is, NACA has de- 
veloped research procedure which 
would quickly cure it. 

Spiral instability, a very serious item 
to the private flyer when he tries to fly 
his plane in an overcast, is now the 
subject of current investigation. Some 
results have already been obtained by 
flight test at Langley Field, indicating 
that friction on aileron or rudder con- 
trol systems can produce a condition 
of divergence when controls are free 
that may appear to the pilot to be a 
spiral instability which actually is not 
present. 

Further research on controls now in- 
cludes flight investigation of intercon- 
nected aileron and rudder control in 
order to explore further a two-control 
operation to simplify flying. 

An additional element of control 
study currently being made is to pro- 
vide the airplane which has high lift 
devices to slow it down, with sufficient 
control forces (both as to aileron and 
tail) to enable it to be flown in this slow 
regime with adequate safety. 

For example, spoilers have been de- 
veloped which give adequate lateral 
control in company with full span flaps 
and ailerons. And studies have been 
made of boundary layer application to 
give control forces on surfaces sub- 
jected to very low speed air flow. 

► U ndercarriage— The landing gear of 
personal aircraft now has two further 
developments that could greatly extend 

First is the crosswind landing ability 
afforded by castering wheels. CAA has 
given a great impetus to this develop- 
ment, and NACA tests indicate its en- 
tire practicability towards giving air- 
craft the ability to land crosswind on 
one-way fields and to take off with no 
penalty at all. 

The second feature, not yet much 
developed but in the analysis stage, is 
one that would accompany the use of 
high lift devices— a gear of long stroke 
that would allow landing a slow high 
lift configuration at high angle of at- 
tack on its glide path with no flare at 
all. Skill required for landing and room 
for landing would be reduced greatly. 

► Cost Objection— All these features are 
indicated developments that could be 
incorporated from research now com- 
pleted or in progress. There would re- 


sult, a personal plane that could be op- 
erated with much greater scope as to 
where one could go, much greater as- 
surance of regularity, and less noise. 
It would be easier to fly, safer to land 
in unprepared close-in areas under more 
difficult wind and weather conditions. 

Much of the industry's hesitancy in 
regard to incorporation of the results of 
such research stems from the added 
cost involved. It is held that the added 
cost would kill the market. 

It is to be noted, however, that few 
have tried to meet this market. There 
arc many new customers not in the least 
interested in the presently certified per- 
sonal aircraft who would find an air- 
craft incorporating such features as the 
above of great interest, because of the 
totally new fields of utilization that are 
opened up. 

► No Speed Sacrifice— A very impor- 
tant point, however, must always be 
kept in mind— the plane must not be 
slowed down in its cruising speed by 
virtue of endowing it with these new 
features. Because history has shown 
(and continues to show in the hesitant 
and limited acceptance of the heli- 
copter) that an important personal de- 
terrent in using aircraft in lieu of other 
vehicles is that they are lacking in high 

Even the existing speed of 150 muE 
cruising of our excellent Bonanza, 


Navion and other types is not enough. 
The private owner really wants a noise- 
less, easy-to-fly, four-seater craft that 
will fly from zero to 200 mph. 

Of course this will cost money, and 
at the beginning the market will be 
limited. But we have all experienced 
these obstacles in early aircraft develop- 
ment. This mania for selling aircraft 
only because they are cheap and not 
because they can give a result that we 
can use, is— at least in my opinion— 
a completely false path to progress. 

► “Helioplane”— It is encouraging to 
note that the recent announcement of 
the development of their experimental 
personal plane by Koppcn and Bol- 
linger is one of the first successful ef- 
forts to incorporate many of the above 
desirable features. The “Helioplane,” 
as they call their new aircraft, can take 
off in the same or even less distance 
than it can land. 

Tin’s is in contrast to the much earlier 
Curtiss "Tanager,” Guggenheim Trophy 
winner of about 20 yr. ago, which re- 
quired three times the landing roll dis- 
tance to take off. 

The Koppen-Bollinger plane in its 
tests to date has taken off in 100 ft. 
in a calm and climbed over a 50-ft. ob- 
stacle in 200 ft. more distance. It can 
land on the same slope in reverse at 
about 30 mph. And while doing this, 
the noise is entirely acceptable because 
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Other manufacturers depend upon outside sources of supply for their actu- 

but they must also be designed to fit some other manufacturer’s standard 
actuator unit. This frequently results in a compromise valve— a valve that 
may be acceptable but is not the best possible valve due to limitations 
imposed by the actuator unit. Now, compare this with Whittakeb motor 
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this comparison and you'll see for yourself why Whittakeb valves are 
first choice among the leading aircraft manufacturers the world over. 

Wm. R. Whittakeb Co., Ltd., 915 North Citbus Avenue, 

Los Angeles 38, Califobnia. 





of a gearcd-down, large-diameter, slow- 
speed-efficient thrust propeller of low 
tip speed, combined with effective and 
remarkable light mufflers. 

The important requirement of slow 
landing and high lift on takeoff are ac- 
complished by incorporating full span 
flaps and leading edge automatically 
opening slots. 

Necessary control for this slow speed 
condition is enhanced by a novel split 
rudder. Undercarriage has castering 
wheels for crosswind landing. 

Here, then, is a most praiseworthy 
beginning. 

Let us continue the development to 
the utmost that our present scientific 
knowledge and research would permit 
us to devise, and then as its utility is 
amply demonstrated, the snowball starts 
—more orders giving more production, 
allowing cheaper prices, leading to 
still more production. 

► Versatile Craft— We have seen con- 
spicuous development, by Fulton and 
others in the roadable airplane, of fea- 
tures which add a practical utility. 

We are seeing the helicopter de- 
velop before our eyes, and if we can 
only endow it with more speed and 
greater stability it will begin to grow 
even though its cost is high. 

We come to the consideration of the 
really versatile aircraft that can hover, 
land vertically, take off and fly 200 
mph. or more. Solutions for this are 
under study; for example, the process 
of using rotors for direct lift to be 
gradually turned into propellers for 
flight. 

In a recent presentation, Ralph 
Barnaby and his associates presented an 
intriguing study of what they call con- 
vertible aircraft. "Convertible” does not 
seem quite right, since what we are 
after is really a complete aircraft that 
can fly both vertically and horizontally. 

One of the most intriguing research 
problems in this field has to do with the 
application of jet engines, in such a 
way that their enormous air flow move- 
ment will induce a high lift on wings 
for landing and takeoff, which can be 
diverted into thrust alone for very high 
speed horizontal flight. 

Fortunately these developments, at 
the moment, are not the orphans that 
they were, because the Services are 
finding difficulties that high direct lift 
configurations would do much to solve. 

The Air Force is burdened with 
fighter planes that go so fast that they 
can’t maneuver in turns for training 
guns on targets quick enough to be ef- 
fective. Yet if those same planes were 
given an enormous increase of lift on 
their heavily loaded wings for maneuver- 
ing purposes they could be turned in a 
sufficiently short radius. And the Navy 
Air Arm both for carrier usage and for 
water-borne aircraft desperately needs 
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to get away from the high speeds of 
take-off and landing that the fast planes 
of today arc so patently cursed with. 

In general, therefore, we arc facing 
the closing of gaps in aircraft research 
which arc applicable to both military 
and civilian usages-thc gap from 100 
down to 0 mph. and also the gap of 
endowing planes with maneuver- 
ability as a vehicle that will allow it to 
stop in the air, back up, "change its 
mind," or proceed at high speed, and 
thus remove "from about its neck” the 
devastating real estate requirement of 
airports that has weighed so heavily on 
practical aircraft utilization. 

We have in NACA laboratories the 
facilities and know-how to provide the 
basic information for an air vehicle 
widely useful to individuals. 


Index of Translated 
Technical Papers 

Plans to publish a new accession list 
of air-technical translations have been 
announced by the Central Air Docu- 
ments Office, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

List will be distributed in loose-leaf 
form and will index about 3500 transla- 
tions including 2300 already listed in 
Dec., 1948 edition. Inserts cataloging 
newly acquired translations will be made 
at regular intervals. 

Like current list, new index not only 
will serve as supplement to “Card In- 
dex of Captured Air-Technical Docu- 
ments” and the "Desk Catalog of Ger- 
man and Japanese Air-Technical 
Documents,” but may be used alone as 
an index to translated foreign air-tech- 
nical documents. It will cover about six 
foreign countries. 

Standard Aeronautical Indexing Sys- 
tem breakdown will be used in arrang- 
ing translations, which will be listed 
alphabetically by author under perti- 
nent SAIS subject section. 

Information will include English and 
foreign titles and other essential cata- 
loging data. There will be no abstracts. 
Highest security classification will he 
“restricted." 

Most of actual translations may he 
obtained from CADO and are available 
to agencies and contractors of the 
Armed Forces and to organizations par- 
ticipating in aeronautical phases of the 
National Research and Development 
Program. 

CADO and its predecessor. Air Docu- 
ments Division, have issued translation 
accession lists before. However, new 
index with its loose leaf feature, is ex- 
pected to provide greatest coverage of 
translations available in aeronautics and 
allied fields so far. 
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Once again, advertisers have placed more pages in Aviation Week 
than in the next two aviation magazines combined. Measured in dol- 
lars, the preference for Aviation Week is even more impressive . . . 
better than 2 to 1.* 

Although this record is a great tribute to Aviation Week, it is an 
even greater tribute to the advertising buyers who know a good thing 
when they see it. 

Today, you can reach everybody who is anybody in the aviation 
industry through one publication— Aviation Week. 


For full details of the air defense program . . . how to get your 
share of the huge sums appropriated, write for . . . “An Approach to 
Military Aviation Buying 8-page folder containing much useful 
information. 



*It you want the figures, we will be glad 
to supply them . . . also, the details 
of why AVIATION WEEK is the pre- 
ferred buy among aviation magazines. 
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OLD vs. NEW: Left photo shows large pile of gaseous oxygen supply tanks formerly required for B-17 crew in contrast to compact Bendix 

Oxygen Converter Saves Space, Weight 


One 30-in. X 18-in. diameter unit weighing 60 lb. does 
job of many tanks requiring considerably more room. 


Equipment engineers arc getting an 
assist from the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Faced with severe limitations of 
space and weight in high-flying military 
craft, they can now consider use of a 
compact, relatively light, fully auto- 
matic, liquid-oxygen converter in place 
of a large and heavy bottle-oxygen 
supply. 

Converters built on the NBS design 
by commercial manufacturers are re- 
ported to have operated in Navy and 
Air Force flight tests up to 40.000 ft. 
► Conserves Space. Weight— Developed 
by NBS engineers in cooperation with 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, the 
new unit requires no source of power, 
measures less than 50 in. in height and 
is only 18 in. in diameter. 

It weighs 60 lb., holds 62 lb. of 
oxygen-enough for 10 men for 10 hr. 
This same quantity of oxygen, supplied 
from gas cylinders* at 1800 psi.. would 
require 21 tanks, each 514 cu. in., 
weighing a total of 350 lb. empty. 

Based on the NBS design, a converter 
built by Eclipse Pioneer division of 
Bendix Aviation Corn, is under test in 
a B-17 by the Air Materiel Command. 
The bottle-oxvgen supply for the craft 
weighs sliehtlv over 400 lb. ftillv 
charaed, while the new type weighs 130 
lb. There is an 80-perccnt saving in 
space, and volume of oxygen available is 


increased 44 percent. 

► How Unit Functions— The NBS con- 
verter consists of a standard 25-liter 
(6.6 gal.) metal Dewar flask modified 
bv addition of a bottom drain, together 
with two coils, one for pressure build-up, 
other for warming gas as delivered. 

When oxygen gas pressure is to be 
built up, a valve is opened, allowing the 
liquid to flow through a drain tube and 
trap at the flask bottom and into the 
build-up coil, where it is evaporated and 
warmed by the atmosphere. 

The warm gas rises through the coil 
by thermal convection until it enters 
the top of the flask, where it mixes with 
the gas above the liquid. Here some of 
the gas condenses on the liquid surface 
but this is immediately replaced by 
freshly warmed gas and the cycle con- 
tinues. gas pressure rising quickly. 

Once pressure is established, gas may 
be withdrawn by forcing liquid through 
the bottom drain into the withdrawal 
coil, where it is evaporated and wanned 
by the atmosphere as it passes to the 
outlet mechanism. 

► Pressure Controlled— Excessive rise in 
pressure is orevented by closing of an 
automatic bellow-tvpc valve in the 
build-up coil, which stops the flow of 
additional gas to the top of the flask. 
At higher pressures resulting from heat 
transmission into the system when it is 
not operating, another pressure-actuated 


valve vents gas directly from the top of 
the converter to the delivery coil. 

When this circuit is open, any with- 
drawal of gas drops the pressure quickly 
to operating values. A pressure relief 
valve is provided, in the build-up tube 
and in the delivery line. 

For flows up to 150 liters per min. 
(5 cu. ft./min.), gas is delivered within 
5 deg. C. of atmospheric temperature. 
Flow rates over 10 times as great, but 
the delivered gas is colder. 

Pressure may be built up, when the 
container is full, from 0 to 65 psi. in 
10 sec. The flask is somewhat stronger 
than the standard Dewar flask and will 
withstand 200 psi. internally. 

Pressure achieved is quite stable, and 
although it drops with vigorous shaking, 
recovery is almost instantaneous. 

Depth of the liquid in the container 
is measured by a differential bellows- 
type manometor connected between bot- 
tom drain and top of flask neck. 

► Withstands Tests— To permit the con- 
verter to operate in an inverted position, 
a gravity circuit is provided. This con- 
sists of a line from the top of the flask 
neck to the bottom of the delivery coil. 
It has a gravity-controlled valve which 
opens when apparatus is inverted. 

The converter has successfully with- 
stood tests at the Bureau and other Gov- 
ernment laboratories under conditions 
of severe vibration. (3000 cvcle per 
min.), rapid acceleration (nine times the 
acceleration of gravitv). severe cold 
(-40 C.), and severe heat (75 C.). 
Performance at tilts up to 45 deg. was 
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hot materially different from that ob- 
served in the erect position. 

When the apparatus was inverted, 
pressure rose somewhat more rapidly be- 
cause of the shorter heat path from the 
atmosphere to the liquid in the neck, 
but in 5-min. runs the pressure rise 
was not generally sufficient to open the 

► Air Force Trailer Plant— The Air Ma- 
teriel Command is using a mobile oxy- 
gen liquification plant that can be con- 
tained in a trailer-truck. The trailer can 
be parked on a comer of the flying field, 
and with a storage tank, will fill the 
needs of planes. 


For use at remote bases where oxygen 
manufacturing equipment would not be 
practical, huge storage tanks are being 
designed that will hold as much as 
1700 gal. of the liquid. Transports of 
the C-74 type will carry one of these 
tanks. To transport an equal amount of 
oxygen in the gaseous form would re- 
quire 4i times the space and about 
an 80-percent increase in weight be- 
cause of the number of containers. 

The mobile unit can produce liquid 
oxygen at the rate of SO lb./hr„ 1 gal. 
weighing about 9} lb. Each trailer has 
its own powcrplant, air compressor, air 
purifier, refrigeration unit and air 
separator group. The powerplant group 



you CAN BE SURE.. IP ITS 

\\i\stin0house 


Micarta 


CUTS DEAD WEIGHT UP TO 80% 



Micarta helps aircraft fly lighter. 50% 
lighter than aluminum . . . 80% lighter 
than bronze . . . Micarta is ideal for many 
structural parts. In many cases, it does 


shocks, flexes without fatigue, insulates 


Ask your nearby Westinghouse office 



furnishes all mechanical power for the 
air compressor and the refrigeration 
units as well as electricity for the air 
purifier, air separator and the 1 1 5v. 
lighting system. 


Precision Counter 
Measures Shaft-Rpm. 

A new speed-measuring instrument 
has been developed by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Designed to measure speed of rotat- 
ing shafts, device is accurate to one 
part in 15,000. Once every second it 
flashes the shaft's speed during the past 
second on a frosted glass screen. 

Known as a "precision counter tach- 
ometer,” the instrument consists pri- 
marily of a small a.c. generator con- 
nected to shaft being checked. 

The faster the generator is turned, 
higher the frequency of the current it 
generates. By measuring frequency elec- 
tronically over a controlled time inter- 
val, engineers have been able to gage 
shaft speed with extreme accuracy. 

Shaft rpm. reading is flashed on a 
screen by means of short telescopes con- 
trolled by electronic circuits connected 
to generator. Each telescopic tube in- 
corporates a light, and a number which 
is projected on screen when light is 
turned on. Certain of the telescopes 
light up even' second to indicate shaft 
speeds up to six figures. 

New Servicing Dock 

Routine mechanical checks on Navy's 
Douglas R5Ds have been cut in half 
at the Naval Air Station, Patuxent 
River, Md., by a new type maintenance 

Device is 127 ft. long and features 
built-in oil filling and draining facilities, 
engine washing and draining provisions, 
tool cribs, and a light system for illumi- 
nating inspection holes, wheel wells, 
and other areas. 

While designed specifically for the 
Navy version of the Air Force's C-54. 
dock also can be fitted to larger Douglas 
DC-6s. Entire stand can be disassem- 
bled and loaded into plane it services 
for airlift to a new location. 

Only one in existence, dock was made 
by Barnes and Reineckc Co.. Chicago. 
One more is scheduled for Patuxent, 
seven for the Naval Air Station. Moffct 
Field, Calif., and two for Frankfurt. 
Germany. 

Estimated time for tearing down and 
reassembling stand is around 50 man- 
hours. Navv says dock pays for itself in 
about 90 days, because of the many 
labor-saving, maintenance short-cut and 
safety features which have been built 
into it. 
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Single TRUARC ring holds 3 valve rods, 
saves *12 production, 10 hours maintenance 



Use of 8 Waldes Truarc Retaining Rings in the Vari- 
draulic Drive results in an estimated production saving 
of $12.00 per unit, reports Thomas Hydraulic Speed 
Controls, Inc., of Wichita, Kansas. 

Savings in production materials and time, plus 
simplification of repair procedure with Waldes Truarc 
Retaining Rings tell only part of the story for Thomas 
Hydraulic. In their own words: "Considerably less skill 

assembly of the drive than would have been required 
if the design did not use Truarc rings. 

"Our use of Truarc rings has contributed substan- 


tially to a more economical design that permits sound 
soles pricing. Easier maintenance also provides an 
additional sales point." 

Truarc can cut costs and improve your product, too. 
Wherever you use machined collars, nuts, bolts, snap 
rings, cotter pins— there's a Truarc ring that does a 
better job of holding parts together. Waldes Truarc 
Retaining Rings are precision-engineered, easy to 
assemble and dis-assemble. Only Truarc stays circular 
always, to give you a never-failing grip. Send us your 
drawings. Waldes Truarc engineers will be glad to 
show you how Truarc can help you. 
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"Stand-in" for 18,000 horsepower 


Problem: to supply 400-cycle, a.c. power for testing 
instruments and operating the controls of B-36 bombers 
while on the ground — without running the six 3,000-hp 
engines that normally supply it in the air. 


Lower your costs with 

Jack & Heintz 

Dependable 
Aircraft Products 


Ansicer: this compact, rain and weatherproof Jack 
& Heintz auxiliary power unit— another example of 
J & H ability to meet specialized aviation needs. 62.5 kva, 
400-cycle, 120/208-volt, 3-phase, a.c., plus21-amp, 28-volt, 
d.c. output is supplied from 60-cycle, 220/140-volt, 3- 
phase, a. c. input. Cart mounting illustrated is optional. 


J & II engineers specialize in co-operating with air- 
craft engineers in developing equipment rangiug from 
actuators to complete systems. Why not take advantage 
of this service yourself? Write us today, outlining 
your problem. 


Aviation Division . JACK & HEINTZ JJJ PRECISION' INDl TSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Spray-Craft Finish 

"Skylac” aircraft finish offered by 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., resists chemical action of certain 
insecticides used in agricultural spray- 
ing. It is flame-resistant, has high gloss 
qualities, and requires only 4 to f ap- 
plications. Claim is that ordinary fin- 
ishes on spraying and dusting aircraft 
have been known to peel-off almost 
immediately, but that after refinishing 
with Skylac, operators encountered no 
difficult}'. Company says Bell Aircraft 
Corp. already is applying product to 
all commercial helicopters leaving its 
factory and has recommended to its 
commercial operators that Skylac be 
used for refinishing exterior surfaces on 



Hydraulic Power Unit 

For press applications, clamping, 
shearing, static testing, jacking, pulling 
and metal forming. Model C air-oper- 
ated hydraulic boost pump developed 
by Sprague Engineering & Sales Gar- 
dena, Calif., operates on 100 psi. plant 
air supply to provide hydraulic pres- 
sures from 1000-30,000 psi. 

Unit makes possible rapid ram travel 
to desired tonnage and return in matter 
of seconds. Hydraulic pressures are con- 
trolled by regulation of air inlet pres- 

Developed primarily for use with oil. 
ump also is available with special 
ronze or stainless steel parts for use 
with water or other corrosive fluids. 
Pump has 8 in. dia., is 10 in. high and 
weighs 20 lb. It is available as separate 
unit or in power unit, Model C-R. 
which includes pump, reservoir, pres- 
sure gauge and necessary control valves. 



Relay Variety 

Complete line of hermetically sealed 
relays offered bv Automatic Electric 
Co., 1033 W. Van Buren Street. Chi- 
cago 7, 111., are represented to satisfy 
temperature, humidity and immersion 
tests requirements demanded in armed 
forces specifications. Relays arc avail- 
able for hermetic scaling in various sizes 
and shapes of enclosures which arc 
claimed to meet practically any engi- 
neering requirement for type of relay, 
relay grouping, mounting specifications, 
and space limitations. Relays available 
will accommodate operating potentials 
from a fraction of a volt to several hun- 
dred volts. Contact ratings vary from 
a few milliwatts to several hundred 
watts. Operate times varv from 1-100 
milli-scc. 



Finish Saves Tubing 

“Perma-tubc" electric weld steel tub- 
ing. coated with plastic rust-resisting 
finish, is designed to withstand severe 
corrosive conditions. Offered by Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa- 
material can be fabricated by bending, 
expanding, flanging, upsetting, fluting, 
and flattening, without damage to coat- 
ing-. 

Finish is Vinsvnite pretreatment 


and vinyl resin base. Tube reportedly 
will not corrode after 2000 hr. exposure 
in accelerated salt spray tests, and in 
some cases, will last 3000 hr. before 
corrosion appears. Company contrasts 
this with electro-galvanized tubing 
which, it claims, starts to corrode in 24 
hr., and will develop actual rust spots 
after 350 hr. When subjected to stand- 
ard weathcrometer tests, Perma-tube re- 
portedly shows no corrosive effect after 
period considered equivalent to more 
than five years actual exposure to elc- 

Othcr tests indicate material to 
be unaffected by low temperatures and 
resistant to acids. Humidity tests now 
are in progress after more than 1000 hr. 
exposure to 100 percent relative humid- 
ity at 1 30 F. Perma-tube is available in 
all sizes and shapes of electric weld steel 
tubing now produced by J&L, up to 
10 ft. long. 



Flexible Sander 

Air-driven belt sander announced by 
Buckeye Tools Corp., 21 W. Apple 
St., Dayton 1, Ohio, adapts to flat, con- 
cave or convex surfaces. Device can be 
used for finishing sheet metal, solid cast- 
ings and all types of materials in iron, 
steel, brass, bronze, solder, aluminum 
and magnesium. Unit also is suitable 
for finishing and sanding wood prod- 
ucts. Manufacturer reports tool has suc- 
cessfully undergone comprehensive 
tests in automotive industry. 

Engineering Aid 

For engineers, draftsmen and navi- 
gators, vest-pocket combination protrac- 
tor, compass, square, scale and lettering 
device is offered by L. A. Cushon, 9100 
Roselawn Ave., Detroit, Mich. Gradu- 
ations and locating lines on tool are 
represented to be accurate to .0002 in. 
Device is made of clear plastic and is 
reported not to warp, bum or distort. 
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PRODUCTION 


$172 Million for Electronics 

Air Force, Navy and CAA budget large fiscal 1950 
orders for electronic and communications equipment. 


U. S. government agencies plan to 
spend approximately $172 million on 
electronic and communications equip- 
ment during fiscal 1950. 

Bulk of this money will be spent by 
U. S. Air Force, which has a $115 mil- 
lion budget item earmarked for this pur- 
pose. Navy budget calls for $15 million 
in electronics equipment, while Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has asked 
Congress for $42 million for federal air- 
ways system equipment. 

Only the CAA appropriation faces 
any serious danger of a congressional 
slash. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended a $13 million cut 
in the CAA airways equipment program 
but the Senate has not yet acted on the 
CAA budget. 

► USAF Program— The USAF elec- 
tronics and communications budget is 
based on a six point program, including 
conversion of military aircraft radio 
communication from very high to ultra 
high frequencies; identifications systems 
to distinguish friendly from enemy air- 
craft; global communications network; 
air navigation system; coding and de- 
coding systems; and a radar warning net. 

Following is the breakdown of the 
USAF program: 

• UHF Conversion, $22,931,424. This 
is for the second step in a joint USAF- 
Navy five-year program to put military 
aircraft radio communications into the 
UHF area and remove them from very 
high frequencies where they now are 
crowding commercial airlines and other 
civil agencies. This program will oper- 
ate between 225 and 400 megacycles. 
Total cost of USAF share of the" five- 
year conversion program is estimated at 
$107 million. 

• Identification Systems, $10,229,884. 
Since U. S. aircraft identification equip- 
ment (IFF) used during World War II 
is now available to potential enemies, a 
new-type system for both air and ground 
equipment must be devised. Although 
budget item includes only USAF pro- 
gram. the new IFF eventually will be 
standardized for use by Armv and Navy 
as well. USAF item for fiscal 1950 will 
supply about 40 percent of the USAF 
aircraft equipment needed under the 
program. 

• Command Communications, $7,192,- 
752. USAF is establishing a global 
command communications network to 


enable it to maintain operational con- 
trol of its aircraft either in the air or on 
the ground in any part of the world. 
The fiscal 1950 program includes: a six- 
channel radio teletype and three- 
channel simultaneous air-ground facili- 
ties global network that will require a 
three-year program for completion; new 
high powered air-ground radio stations 
at strategic locations throughout the 
world; special command communication 
facilities at Washington, D. C. and 
Limestome, Me., and a new command 
radio network in Alaska. 

• Air Navigation Aids, $27,155,304. 
This includes: $10,362,631 for GCA 
equipment of the latest type; $3,104.- 
265 for traffic control radar; $1,045,308 
for omni-ranges; $1,532,000 for VHF 
airborne navigation receivers; $609,000 
for low-frequency Loran; $9 million for 
weather communication equipment, 
control tower consoles, X-band ground 
radar beacons, and point-to-point com- 
munications equipment. 

• Radar Warning Net, $45,054,416. 
This item represents the third install- 
ment in a six-year program to provide 
new type air raid warning and fighter 
control network for the North American 
continent. The fiscal 1950 item will 
provide about 1 5 percent of the equip- 
ment eventually required. 

• Coding Equipment, $2,436,220. This 
equipment for coding and de-coding is 
part of a six-year program to replace 
obsolete equipment used during the last 
war, the security of which is now of 
doubtful effectiveness. 

► Navy Program— The Navy’s $15 mil- 
lion will be spent for purchase of serv- 
ice test quantities of new electronic 
equipment and to acquire engineering 
data needed for their high volume pro- 
duction; modernization of present fleet 
electronic equipment for aircraft and 
submarine detection and counter-radar 
measures; and to provide spares and 
maintenance equipment for electronic 
devices now in service. 

The CAA $42 million program breaks 

•°DMe" $i 5,043,226, to buy 560 units 
of distance measuring equipment 
(DME) for installation at sites of the 
VHF omni-directional range stations 
and at the end of runways equipped 
with ILS systems. Unit cost is $29,594 
apiece for those at ILS sites and $25.- 


780 for those installed with omni-ranges. 

• ILS, $4,294,000, to buy 38 additional 
VHF beam instrument landing sys- 
tems; $349,848 to relocate ILS systems 
already installed; and $1,723,746 to 
modernize ILS equipment already in- 
stalled. 

• CCA, $2,340,000, to purchase 1 3 pre- 
cision beam radar (GCA) approach sets. 
CAA estimated the cost of these units 
at $102,745 each. 

• Traffic Control Radar, $4,332,000, for 
purchase of 19 traffic radar. This radar 
will give search coverage within a 45- 
mile radius of airports for traffic control 
purposes. 

• Automatic VHF/DF, $601,392, for 
purchase of 44 sets of automatic VHF 
direction finders. This equipment is 
used in connection with traffic control 
radar to take bearings on any aircraft 
transmitting on VHF. 

• Approach Lights, $1,335,685, for pur- 
chase of 13 sets of high intensity ap- 
proach lights. 

• Control Towers, $536,160, for estab- 
lishment of 12 new airport traffic con- 
trol towers. 

• Approach Control, $495,000, for pur- 
chase of 1 5 approach control timing de- 
vices to be used in airport control 
towers to calculate approach time of 
arriving airport and aid in scheduling a 
smooth flow of traffic onto the landing 

• Mechanical Interlocks, $442,000, for 
purchase of 30 mechanical interlocks. 
This equipment co-ordinates air traffic 
control information between control 
centers and the control towers at main 
terminals. 

• Altimeter Setting Indicators. $16,850, 
for purchase of 54 to be used in airport 
control towers. 

Remainder of the CAA funds will be 
spent for communications equipment 
and modernization of CAA-sponsored 
airways in Alaska and the Pacific. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFING 


► Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 
has sold its inventory of spare parts for 
F-24 four-place planes and PT-19 train- 
ers to Arkwin Corp., which will take 
over the spare parts business previously 
handled by Fairchild Personal Plane di- 
vision and occupy the same buildings at 
Strother Field. Winfield, Kan. 

► Northrop Aircraft Inc. is increasing its 
space by leasing a new 1 56,000 sq. ft. 
warehouse from Pacific Iron and Steel 
for storage of raw materials and com- 
ponents. 

► General Tire & Rubber Co. has con- 
solidated two subsidiaries, Marquardt 
Aircraft Co., Van Nuvs, Calif., and 
General Tire & Rubber Co. of Calif, at 
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WHO'S WHERE 


. ,cs H. Jewell, man- 
ager of Apparatus Sales, and John M. 
McKibbin, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent and manager of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion, as vice presidents. 
Herbert P. MacDonald, treasury man- 
ager in the Eastern District office, was 
elected assistant treasurer. He also has 
been appointed credit manager. 

Curtiss- Wright Corp. named L. L. 
Hotsenpiller factory superintendent of 
the Columbus plant, replacing J. O. 
Wander, now on leave of absence. 
Previously, Hotsenpiller was assistant 
to H. F. Brown, factory manager. 

United Aircraft Corp. appointed Al- 
bert B. Walker an assistant secretary. 
Walker is in the Hamilton Standard 
Propeller division contract administra- 
tion department. 


Latest Air Force Bid Awards 
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A VALVE FACE GRINDING 
MACHINE TO FIT YOUR NEED 
-WHETHER LARGE OR SMALL 


Space does not permit complete details — how- 
ever they are available at your nearest SIOUX 
Distributor. 

These three units comprise a size and price 
to fit your needs. They are backed by over 
33 years of experiment, research and de- 
signing, as well as on-the-job experience of 
thousands of users throughout the world who 
have given them the most critical tests. 


•No. 622-N — Wet Grinding built in. Eliminotes heot 
ond distortion. For valves 1 5°, 30°, 45°, and 60° 
angle. Chucking capacity 14" to 54" diameter in- 


Sold Only through SIOUX Distributors 


ALBERTSON 8 CO., INC. 


WOR LD OVER 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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New Three-Placer to Sell at $2500 

All-metal plane with claimed speed of more than 150 
mph. has folding wings as standard equipment. 


By Alexander McSurely 

A new all-metal three-place tricycle- 
gear personal plane with folding wings 
and a V-tail, and priced at $2500, has 
been announced by Jamieson Aircraft 
Co., Deland, Fla. It is named the 

C. M. Jamieson, former Beech and 
Culver engineer, who heads the new 
company, quotes a cruising speed of 
“over 150 mph.” and a landing speed 
of under 40 mph. for the Jupiter. Plane 
is powered with a 115 hp. Lycoming 
0-23 5-C1 engine turning a fixed-pitch 
Sensenich wood propeller. 

► Flight Tests— Prototype is well ad- 
vanced in its CAA type certification 
flight tests, Ross Holdeman, test pilot 
and sales director reports. Production 
is proceeding on the first 10 planes, 
scheduled for delivery by the end of 
July. With present manufacturing fa- 
cilities at Deland Airport, it is planned 
that production will be accelerated 
within three to five months to a rate 
of 40 to 50 planes a month. 

Holdeman said the airplane will be 
sold at the $2500 figure with standard 
equipment including: 

Choice of four color combinations 
(dark blue, dark green, tan with maroon 
trim and maroon with tan trim); fully 
retractable electrically-operated tricycle 
landing gear with 6.00 X 6 wheels 
(main and nose); hydraulic brakes; 
starter; generator; battery; navigation 
lights: landing lights; cabin heater; 
complete soundproofing; full upholstery; 
fixed-pitch wood propeller with spinner: 


large baggage compartment licensed for 
1 20 lb.; two child’s jump seats for bag- 
gage compartment; airspeed indicator; 
altimeter; tachometer; compass; fuel 
level and pressure gauges; oil pressure 
and temperature gauges. 

While final performance figures are 
being withheld pending completion of 
certification Jamieson reports cruising 
speed of more than 150 mph. at sea 
level with full gross load (1600 lb.); 
landing speed of under 40 mph.; rate of 
climb, 1050 ft./min.; 700-mile range; 
useful load, SOO lb. 

The Jupiter is described as 20 ft. 
10 in. long, 6 ft. 9 in. high with 29 ft. 
wingspan and wheel tread measuring 
6 ft. 2i in. 

► Look-A-Likes— Photos of the Jupiter 
indicate a superficial resemblance be- 
tween the new V-tailed three-placer, and 
the four-place Beech Bonanza around 
the rear of the plane, while the forward 
fuselage and wings are reminiscent of 
the postwar Culver Model V. 

Construction of the Jupiter is 24ST 
aluminum alloy stressed skin through- 
out fuselage and wing. Fuselage is de- 
signed in three pieces for ease of assem- 
bly. Simple hand-operated wing-folding 
mechanism is standard unless specified, 
and reduces the span to little more 
than the wheel tread figure. This gives 
economical hangar storage. 

► Stall-Spin — Holdeman reports that 
flight characteristics of the Jupiter have 
already been tested extensively, but that 
efforts to stall and/or spin the airplane 
have been unsuccessful. Jamieson has 
stated that he does not expect to injure 


other flight characteristics of the air- 
plane to achieve spinproof-stallproof 
certification nor to go into intercon- 
nected controls to attain this. 

Holdeman states that the plane has 
excellent stability, and rides rough air 
without any tendency to “hunt.” Pro- 
totype model uses stick control but pro- 
duction planes will have wheel control 
column. 

► Wide Seat-Cabin is entered through 
either side, through doors 43 in. high 
and 36 in. wide, and the seat is 48 in. 

To skeptical comments about the un- 
usually low price for an airplane of the 
performance and construction described, 
officials of the Jamieson company re- 
plied: “We are not fooling on the 
price and have already committed our- 
selves to make deliveries at this figure.” 
Pricetag, incidentally, includes full oil 
and fuel supply for flyaway. 

Dealerships are being arranged by 
Jamieson and Holdeman with a num- 
ber of operators, on a "service territory” 
basis, with emphasis on a policy of con- 
tinuing service to purchasers of the air- 

$125,000 Spray Job 

Central Aircraft, Inc., of Yakima, 
Wash., has completed a 10-day aerial 
spraying of 166,000 acres of Oregon 
forests in a $125,000 project which re- 
quired eleven planes and three heli- 

Albert Ausve and Herman Poulin di- 
rected the operation, with 20 men 
under them, working from five fields. 
Work had to be completed in 10 days, 
because that marks the feeding period 
of the budworm, a small pest which 
thrives' on fir buds and can destroy a 
forest within three years if not stopped 
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Adams-Rite offers a worth- 
while service to the manufac- 
turer who requires a special 
latching design to meet certain 
specifications. The creative men 
_at Adams-Rite . . . experienced, 
custom lock engineers and engi- 
neering draftsman . . . plan and 
build locking devices that are 
precisely right to your require- 
ment. Here, under one roof, is 
everything necessary to the pro- 
duction of such articles . . . 
from foundry to plating and all 
the in-between stages. Names 
outstanding in industry are on 
our list of clients and customers. 
Engineering assistance in your 
special locking device problem 
is yours for the asking. 


ifL 



ADAMS-RITE 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 

HELIOPLANE RIVAL?— Sources in Deland, Fla., say that the three- 
placc Jupiter prototype (described on previous page) is doing some short 
landings and takeoffs and slow flying that are something to watch. Test 
pilot Ross Holdeman marked out a 100 ft. circle on the airport and has 
been flying in and out of that. While landing speed is officially quoted 
at “below 40 mph.” local sources say the plane flys much slower actually. 

CAPT. MAX CONTINUES— Aeronautical Training Society re-elected 
Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour of Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla., 
president, at the recent meeting in Dallas. It also returned Wayne 
Weishaar as secretary and treasurer. Oliver L. Parks, president of Parks 
Aircraft Sales & Service. East St. Louis, 111, was elected vice-president. 

Directors named in addition to Balfour and Parks are: E. Merritt Ander- 
son, Milwaukee; William F. Long, Dallas; Hal Darr, Chicago and Denver; 
Millard Davis, Atlanta; William J. Graham, Pittsburgh; C. C. Moseley, 
Glendale, Calif.; Albert I. Lodwick, Lakeland, Fla.; Harry S. White, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Wesley N. Raymond, Daytona Beach, and Clarence Page, 
Oklahoma City. 

AVIATION DEVELOPMENT— If CAA Administrator Del Rent/el 
gives his new Director of Aviation Development, Wiley Wright, some 
authority and does not permit his program to be blocked by reactionaries 
in Washington and in the field, it seems likely that private flying may 
benefit considerably from the creation of the new office. General Order 
No. 5 signed by Rentzcl sets up an ambitious program for the new develop- 
ment office. Key to natch is the aviation extension division, whose head 
is not yet named. It is charged with developing programs and carrying 
them out. It could be either a strong force to help light planes and small 
airports out of their doldrums, or just another dormitory for government 
personnel. 

LIGHTPLANE BRIEFS— Walter II. Beech, president of Beech Air- 
craft Corp. recently made delivery of the 2000th four-place Beech Bonanza 
to V. B. Likens of Flying L Ranch, Davis, Okla. . . Cessna is conducting 
tests at Lake Afton, near Wichita, on an Edo float installation for the new 
all-metal four-place 170. . . Cessna also announces that it delivered the 
1000th Model 170 recently to King Cruse, San Benito, Texas distributor. 
. . . Luscombc Airplane Corp. is equipping all its new airplanes with stain- 
less steel mufflers, as standard equipment. . , National Aeronautical 
Corp. reports that production of VHF Omni Range converters for the 
small Narco VHF navigation receiver designed for use in personal planes 
was to be doubled in June with a new assembly fine and virtually double 
the number of workers previously assigned. 

BELOW SAFE ALTITU DES— Probable cause of the fatal crash of a 
four-place Beech Bonanza near Cherryland Airport, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
last Dec. 4, was pilot's attempt to maintain visual contact in poor visibility, 
by flying below minimum safe altitude, the CAB reported last week. 
Pilot Karl Reynolds had approximately 1000 hours, including 200 hrs. at 
night and 450 in the Bonanza. Plane shuck a tall pine tree, crashed and 
burned in a wooded area eight miles from the airport after circling for 
approximately 45 minutes in the airport vicinity. There was no evidence 
of mechanical failure or malfunctioning of any part of the airplane prior to 
crash, CAB reported. 

SAFFORD NAMED— E. S. (Ed) Salford, formerly Beech export sales 
manager, has been advanced to sales director for the company filling 
vacancy left by resignation some time ago by Lee H. Smith. 

—ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Rickenbacker’s Proposal Scorned 

Woolman says offer to take over five carriers is bid 
for monopoly, while Putnam calls it cannibalization. 


By Charles Adams 

A deluge of cold water has descended 
on Eastern Air Lines President E. V. 
Rickenbacker’s proposal to save the gov- 
ernment $10 million annually in mail 
pay by taking over five competing car- 
riers (Aviation Week, June 6). 

Delta Air Lines President C. E. 
Woolman, and Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines Board Chairman Carlcton 
Putnam have vigorously denounced the 
plan. Civil Aeronautics Board Chair- 
man Joseph O’Connell has suggested 
pointedly that there may be more (or 
less) to it than meets the eye. 

► Woolman Bums— Rickenbacker, in a 
letter to Sen. Edwin Johnson (D., 
Colo.), Chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, offered to operate the routes of 
Delta, Chicago & Southern, Capital. 
National and Colonial Airlines at EAL’s 
non-subsidy mail rate. Woolman, in a 
scorching reply, wrote Sen. Johnson: 

"The gratuitous proposals contained 
in (Rickenbacker’s) letter should be rec- 
ognized as no more than studied ex- 
pediency; the self-serving effort of East- 
ern Air Lines to resurrect and enlarge 
the comfortable monopoly which it 

“It is significant that, with the excep- 
tion of Colonial Airlines, all of the com- 
panies which Eastern proposes to oper- 
ate are within the competitive area of 
Eastern's system. EAL is presently 
seeking an extension of its routes to the 
Pacific Coast, but it has not, as yet, pro- 
posed to operate the routes of higher 
mail rate carriers lying to its west. 

"It seeks instead to eliminate its com- 
petition through the popular appeal of 
effecting mail pay savings to the govem- 

► Question of Monopoly— Woolman 
declared that Eastern’s proposals bring 
into sharp focus the basic issue of 
whether this country wants monopoly, 
with its resultant price of attenuated 
public service, or whether it wants the 
advantages of competitive enterprise. 
Records in CAB proceedings show that 
complaints against Eastern’s service 
were frequent in the days before the 
Board created the competition which it 
found was needed, the Delta president 
continued. 

“It is likewise admitted that (EAL’s) 



DELTA S WOOLMAN: If he believed in 
monopoly, he’d take over Eastern. 


will to serve the public has sharpened 
since competition was created. We have 
good reason to believe that Eastern is 
currently engaged in concentrating an 
abnormal competitive effort against Na- 
tional and Delta. 

"Eastern is buying an unprecedented 
amount of advertising in National and 
Delta cities, and it is increasing the fre- 
quency of its competitive schedules. We 
believe that its purpose is clear. 

► Sqneczc-“The effect, of course, will 
be that all traffic will be diluted; but 
Eastern, with its larger system and 
greater resources, will emerge with a 
proportionately better record of costs 
versus revenues. Its present proposals, 
could they be consummated, would be 
an easier and less wasteful method of 
obtaining the same desired result-elimi- 
nation of competition.” 

Woolman said Delta does not believe 
that monopoly in air transportation is 
in the public interest. "If we did be- 
lieve it, we could as easily have offered 
to operate Eastern’s system on the same 
terms as Eastern has offered to take over 
Delta and others-for Delta, costwise, is 
just as efficient an operator as Eastern. 

“If Delta, with less than 25 percent 
of Eastern’s gross revenues, can match 
Eastern (in revenue ton mile costs), 
then assuredly Delta could operate 
without loss of economy the lush EAL 


routes from Boston, New York and 
Washington to Atlanta, New Orleans 
and Houston; from Boston, New York 
and Washington to all Florida points; 
from Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
to the South; and from St. Louis and 
Memphis to the east and south. If 
monopoly were our goal and public 
service an after-thought, we would make 
the offer. 

► Subsidy for Eastern— “It can be too 
easily overlooked that Eastern already 
has a valuable and continuing subsidy. 
This subsidy consists of the certificates 
of public convenience and necessity 
which it holds for highly profitable 
routes between large revenue-producing 

"We must not shape our national air 
transport policy on the basis of the 
peculiarly fortuitous circumstances in 
which any one carrier finds itself at a 
given moment.” 

► Putnam: Cannibalization— Chicago & 
Southern’s Putnam also underlined the 
dangers of monopoly. He said that 
Eastern, having reached self-sufficiency 
through government aid, is now at- 
tempting to expand by cannibalizing 
other carriers. 

CAB Chairman O'Connell wrote 
Sen. Johnson that Eastern's recent ac- 
tions did not seem to jibe with Ricken- 
backcr’s new proposal. O'Connell dis- 
closed that a few months ago Eastern, 
in discussions with New York banking 
interests, laid down "minimum condi- 
tions” for taking over Northeast Air- 

These conditions included continu- 
ance of NEA’s present (subsidy-class) 
mail rates for at least three years: elimi- 
nation of a number of town's on North- 
east’s routes; and assurance (presumably 
from CAB1 that no competing airline 
would parallel Northeast’s routes. "I 
had not realized before (Rickenbacker's) 
proposal that Northeast is so much less 
desirable than, say. Colonial, as to war- 
rant the apparently unconditional offer 
for the routes of the latter,” O'Connell 
observed. 

► O’Connell Asks Caution— The Board 
chairman noted that Eastern has pend- 
ing before CAB an application for S8.40 
a ton mile mail pay for its Miami-San 
Juan. Puerto Rico, route (compared to 
its domestic rate of about 68 cents a 
ton mile). 

Amendment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act to create, in effect, an absolute 
monopoly of north-south air transporta- 
tion in the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi will require careful scrutiny. 
O’Connell told Sen. Johnson in advis- 
ing a cautious approach to Eastern’s 
proposal. 

► Latin America Eyed— Meanwhile, 
EAL took steps to protect itself from 
alleged threats to its Latin American 
business. It asked CAB for a vast net- 
work of new routes from New York. 
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Miami, New Orleans and other domes- 
tic points to Bogota, Colombia; Cara- 
cas, Venezuela; Nassau, Bahamas; Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Balboa, Canal Zone; 
Mexico, Jamaica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and the 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Eastern said National Airlines’ pro- 
posed equipment interchange with Pan 
American Airways and Panagra would 
divert connecting traffic to and from 
Latin America which now passes over 
EAL’s domestic routes. In recent 
months. Eastern declared, it has be- 
come increasingly aware of a “planned 
program” on the part of other carriers 
to take away nearly all the connecting 
Latin American business EAL has pio- 
neered. 

PAA Revenues 
At Record High 

In an annual report emphasizing Pan 
American Airways’ deep interest in pro- 
moting coach-type air travel, President 
Juan Trippe this month told stockhold- 
ers that their company earned an esti- 
mated 54,590,000 during 1948 on rec- 
ord gross revenues of $145,216,000 for 
that period. 

The estimated net profit represents 
about a 5 percent return on PAA’s in- 
vestment. Earnings for 1947 were about 
52,960,000. 

► Mail Revenues— Exact profit for 1948 
cannot be determined until mail rate 
proceedings now pending before CAB 
are decided. Reported U. S. mail rev- 
enue for 1948 was 535,396,000. Of 
this, 523,849,000 is based on temporary 
and final rates which were in effect 
during the year. 

The remainder represents an estimate 
of additional mail pay to be received 
from CAB— less an addition of 51 mil- 
lion to the reserve against the estimated 
balance receivable. 

Trippe recalled that in September. 
1948, PAA became the first scheduled 
airline to institute low-cost coach serv- 

As a result, the number of pas- 
sengers on the company’s New York- 
Puerto Rico route trebled in five 
months; and the tourist flights were ex- 
tended to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 

► Aircoach to Europe— The report re- 
affirmed PAA’s support for coach serv- 
ice to Europe "so that American fam- 
ilies of average means can visit the 
continent in the course of their cus- 
tomary two-week vacations.” A tourist 
fare of $225, or about 6.6 cents a mile, 
(compared to the regular 5350 New 
York-London rate) would be in line 
with tariffs presently available to Latin 
America and Honolulu, Trippe de- 



National and Pilots Fighting Again 

Wrangle on November’s back-to-work pact threatens 
carrier’s financial comeback and interchange deals. 


Another major crisis in National Air- 
lines’ relations with the Air Line Pilots 
Assn, may be in the making. 

The company and union are again 
at odds over terms of the back-to-work 
agreement of Nov. 24, 1948, under 
which the pilots ended a 10-month 
strike-longest in airline history. Con- 
tinued friction between management 
and the pilots could have far-reaching 
effects on NAL’s financial comeback 
and its plans for strengthening its sys- 
tem through a broad program of equip- 
ment interchanges. 

(From last November through April, 
1949, National showed net profits ag- 
gregating about 51.5 million to wipe 
out most of its losses during the strike. 
But the carrier's slack traffic season has 
now begun.) 

► Grievance Filed— ALP A President 
David L Behncke has accused National 
of dilatory tactics and procrastination 
in putting striking pilots back in NAL 
cockpits in accordance with the No- 
vember settlement. The union reccntlv 
filed its 20th grievance against National, 
charging the company with attempts to 
avoid compliance with the pact. 

NAL retorted that ALPA is attempt- 


ing to change the terms of the agree- 
ment and wants to usurp management's 
prerogatives and responsibilities. A com- 
pany official described the union's latest 
grievances as “improper” and not sub- 
ject to conciliation under the back-to- 
work pact. 

ALPA asked replacement of the doc- 
tor selected by National to examine 
pilots seeking to return to active status 
following the strike. The doctor’s ac- 
tions, ALPA claimed, have been preju- 
dicial against the returning pilots. 

► Stalling Alleged — In another griev- 
ance, ALPA said that because of 
National’s “stalling” there were, up to 
May 10, still 33 pilots who had not 
been placed on regular flying status. 
The back-to-work agreement of last 
November obviously has not been put 
into effect in good faith by the com- 
pany, the union declared. 

ALPA requested that direction of 
the return-to-flying program covering 
NAL’s union pilots be removed from 
company control and turned over to a 
neutral person who had no previous con- 
nection with the National strike. The 
neutral director would be chosen by 
the National Mediation Board. 
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ALPA also wants NAL to pay the 
pilots a sum equal to the salary they 
would have earned “had the company 
complied with all provisions of last 
November’s strike settlement agree- 

An arbitrator selected by the National 
Mediation Board will try to resolve the 
grievances. Pending return to work of 
all ALPA pilots, NMB is not expected 
to act on a petition by the National 
Pilots Assn, seeking to represent NAL's 
flight personnel. NPA includes former 
non-union pilots who flew for NAL 
during last year’s strike. 

► Equipment Interchange Fight— Mean- 
while, ALPA and National are tilting 
over the issue of equipment inter- 
changes. Ramifications of this fight are 
already being felt by other carriers. 

Last month, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board approved for an indefinite period 
an equipment interchange agreement 
between Capital Airlines and NAL 
(Aviation Week, May 23). Under 
terms of the pact, the carriers would 
operate through flights between cities 
north and west of Washington, D. C., 
on Capital’s routes, and cities south of 
Washington on National’s system. 

Capital suffers from a traffic letdown 
in the winter and National in the sum- 
mer. CAB found that the equipment 
interchange would enable both carriers 
to make more extensive utilization of 
their planes, and annual cutbacks in 
personnel resulting from traffic season- 
ality would be alleviated. 

► Trouble— Soon after CAB gave its ap- 
proval to this interchange. Capital Air- 
lines' pilots threw a monkey wrench 
into the deal. They adopted a resolu- 
tion stating that they will not partici- 
pate in any way in the equipment 
interchange until all regular National 
Airlines pilots have returned to flying 
status in accordance with last Novem- 
ber’s back-to-work agreement between 
ALPA and NAL “and until NAL has 
ceased all efforts to harass their regular 

The 'resolution added that Capital 
pilots will not participate in the inter- 
change until an agreement has been 
reached between them and the regular 
National pilots to protect the rights of 
the two groups. 

National is depending heavily on in- 
terchange agreements to combat the 
dismemberment proceeding which CAB 
instituted last fall. The probe is to de- 
termine whether NAL’s routes should 
be transferred to other carriers. 

► Dismemberment Hearings— Hearings 
in the dismemberment case were held 
last March, but after three weeks of 
testimony they were adjourned indefi- 
nitely when National announced an 
equipment interchange and stock sale 
agreement which (if CAB approves) 
would give Pan American Airways and 
W. R. Grace & Co. virtual control of 


National. Under the interchange, PAA 
and Panagra planes would be chartered 
by NAL at Miami or New York and be 
operated by PAA and Panagra crews on 
National's routes between the two 

National has asked CAB to dismiss 
the dismemberment investigation, or 
defer it until a decision has been ren- 
dered on the equipment interchange 
and stock deal with Pan American and 
Panagra. 

The agreements will substantially 
change and improve the air transport 
pattern in the areas served by NAL 
without the need for actual route trans- 
fers, consolidations or mergers, National 
officials contended. They added that 
the pacts, if approved, could accom- 
plish the aims of the dismemberment 
investigation on an "infinitely more di- 
rect and practical basis,” prevent a bit- 
ter and deadly battle for NAL’s links, 
and relieve NAL of the heavy burden 
of fighting the dismemberment case. 

Besides the Capital. PAA and Pan- 
agra agreements, NAL has submitted 
for CAB approval a pact providing for 
eouipment interchange with Eastern at 
New Orleans. 

► ALPA Attitude-The Air Line Pilots 
Assn, is vigorously opposed to prin- 
ciple of equipment interchanges. Presi- 



HEADS TACA 

Francis It. Inge, Mobile, Ala., attorney, has 

of TACA Ainvays. S.A.. succeeding Paul 
Richter, who died recently in California 
(Aviation Week, May 23). For the past 
two years Inge has been vice president, gen- 
eral counsel and a member of TACA’s 
board of directors. TACA Airways, S.A., is 

lines in Central and South America which 
make up the extensive local and interna- 
tional TACA Airwavs System. Waterman 
Steamship Corp. has controlled TACA since 
carlv 1947. 


dent Behncke contends they are un- 
healthy economically and from a safety 
standpoint. Both ALPA and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
argued that the NAL-Capital agreement 
violates existing bargaining arrange- 

“Interchanges are hazardous because 
of variables in the instrumentation and 
controls within the cockpit and plane 
performance,” Behncke asserts. “They 
would hopelessly snarl the airline pat- 
tern. They go beyond the aspects of 
added pilot burdens by adversely affect- 
ing maintenance. Ground personnel of 
one company would be less competent 
in maintaining the unfamiliar equip- 
ment of another company.” 

► Safety No Problem— CAB, in approv- 
ing equipment interchanges between 
Delta Air Lines and TWA in 1947 and 
recently between NAL and Capital, de- 
nied there is anything inherently unsafe 
in such agreements. Both Capital and 
National have made plans for- pilot 
training, including familiarization flights 
and acquaintance with airport data, 
weather information and navigation fa- 
cilities over each other’s routes. 

They have also arranged to instruct 
their respective personnel in flight 
equipment adjustments, en route pro- 
cedures and aircraft maintenance. In 
the Capital-National setup, Capital air- 
craft and crews will perform the inter- 
change flying between Dec. 1 5 and May 
1 5 of each year and National planes and 
crews during the six months following. 
In the TWA-Delta arrangement, pilots 
are not interchanged along with the air- 
craft. 

► Cockpits Similar— In recommending 
approval of an American Airlines-Delta 
Air Lines DC-6 interchange at Dallas, a 
CAB examiner reported last month that 
cockpits of the two companies’ planes 
are "substantially identical,” with little 
variation in the instrumentation. "No 
difficulty should be encountered in 
training pilots and flight crews to oper- 
ate the planes of the other carrier with 

Maintenance functions arc frequently 
performed by carriers other than those 
owning the aircraft on which work is 
being done, the examiner continued. 
"American carries on maintenance at 
Boston not only for TWA’s interna- 
tional DC-4s but on DC-3s, which AA 


operated. 

“At Phoenix, TWA performs main- 
tenance for AA DC-4s and DC-6s, al- 
though TWA operates no DC-6s. All 
these facts lead to the conclusion that 
not only is the proposed interchange 
operation sound from a safety stand- 
point but it will give rise to fewer safety 
problems than those handled daily by 
almost every carrier in normal opera- 
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HOW TO HANDLE 
AIR TRAFFIC 
MORE PROFITABLY 
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profitable operation and a high effi- 
ciency rating, use the procedures out- 
lined in this book ... the same 
America’s biggest airlines employ to 
ring up big profits. They cover every- 
thing from directing aircraft movement 
on the ramp and eliminating "red tape" 
in clearing baggage and passengers 
... to methods for getting business- 
building publicity. 

Based on practical experience 

Using current airline traffic manuals as a 
starting point, this book offers sounu^ups anil 
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CAB Sits Tight 

Refuses Congressional 
plea to defer nonsked 
“death sentence.” 

Rejecting Congressional protests, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has announced 
it will carry out its "death sentence” 
revision of the nonschcduled regula- 

As a result, large irregular airlines arc 
scurrying to file requests for individual 
exemptions before June 20 to replace 
the blanket operating authority which 
CAB intends to withdraw on that date. 

► Replies to Senator— CAB Chairman 
Joseph O’Connell disclosed the Board’s 
decision in response to a letter from 
Sen. Edwin Johnson (D., Colo.), chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. Johnson 
had urged that the stringent new rules 
be held in abeyance until CAB com- 
pletes action on the nonskeds’ applica- 
tions for certificates. 

“We are unable to accept your sug- 
gestion, believing our announced pro- 
gram for handling the (nonskeds) prob- 
lem is sound and that fulfillment of our 
statutory responsibilities requires that 
we adhere to it,” O’Connell declared. 
“We feel that to do otherwise would 
be to condone flagrant violations of our 
regulations in the past and encourage 
disrespect for them in the future. 

"The point should be made again 
that the revised regulation contem- 
plates a continuation of operations here- 
tofore legally authorized. Applicants for 
certificates will not, therefore, be put 
out of business by the new procedure.” 

► Defense Aspects— O’Connell dis- 

counted Congressional fears that the 
crackdown on large nonskeds is a threat 
to national defense. He told Sen. John- 
son that few aircraft belonging to the 
irregulars are of strategic importance. 

"For the most part, the planes con- 
sist of DC-3s and C-46s, with which 
our armed forces are already abundantly 
stocked. Four-engine aircraft operated 
by the nonskeds number not more than 
25, many of which are leased. Even in 
the unlikely event that these carriers 
should cease operations altogether, these 
planes would not be lost to the civilian 
strategic reserve. 

“Similarly, the total personnel in- 
volved is not more than 2200, many of 
whom are engaged in perfectly legal and 
legitimate pursuits either in air carrier 
operations or ground sendee activities 
which will continue regardless of the re- 
vised regulation.” O’Connell did not 
discuss Johnson’s suggestion that non- 
subsidized aircoach services might be 
considered a valuable yardstick to the 
economy and efficiency of operators. 


► Exemption Bids— About 104 irregulars 
using transport-type equipment held ef- 
fective letters of registration to operate 
under the general exemption as of June 
1. And eleven of these had already 
filed for individual exemptions by that 

Earlybirds included: Monarch Air 
Service, Chicago; Central Air Transport, 
Miami; Air Services, Inc., Miami Beach; 
Remmert-Werner, Inc., St. Louis; 
American Flyers, Fort Worth; Trans- 
Alaskan Airlines, Seattle; Royal Air 
Sendee, North Hollywood, Calif.; Scott 
Aero Services, Long’ Beach, Calif.; Con- 
tinental Charters, Inc., Miami; Blatz 
Airlines, Los Angeles; and Kestcrson, 
Inc., Knoxville. 

Under the new regulations, large non- 
skeds must show their proposed sendee 
is required by the public. The Board 
will rigidly define the scope of indivi- 
dual exemptions and have power to sus- 
pend them without notice when it be- 
lieves such action is warranted. Non- 
skeds denied individual exemptions will 
have to stop operations. 

Meanwhile, these developments have 
marked the nonsked scene: 

• Proposed invasion of the West Coast- 
Hawaii route by a Burbank, Calif., ir- 
regular which has been active on the 
transcontinental route has brought still 
protests from United Air Lines. The 
nonsked— Airplane Charter by Mercer- 
filed a tariff with CAB offering SI 09 
one-way fares and $199 roundtrips start- 
ing June 9 between principal California 
cities and Honolulu. UAL and Pan 
American Airways charge $160 one-way 
and $28S roundtrip. 

United complained that Mercer’s 
fares (averaging 4.5 cents a mile one- 
way and 3.9 cents roundtrip) are un- 
reasonably low, being 32 percent under 
certificated airline rates, 46 percent be- 
low average first-class boat fares and 
SI 1 less than the lowest cabin fares on 
Matson Navigation Co.’s liners. 

Last March, UAL noted, CAB was 
instrumental in having the certificated 
airlines’ fares between the West Coast 
and Hawaii raised because the rate 
structure appeared "unduly low.” And 
on Apr. 27, the Board told U.S. flag 
carriers it was opposed to lower fares in 
the Pacific area and to institution of 
cut-rate tourist services on certificated 
overseas routes "at this time.” 

• Five uncertificated airlines arc now 
operating extensive intrastate services in 
California with high-capacity DC-3s 
and DC-4s-al! having started since the 
first of the year. Most flights are over 
the Los Angcles-San Francisco link, but 
service is also provided to San Diego and 
Sacramento. 

The blossoming cut-rate intrastate 
operations, which have plagued not only 
the certificated airlines but bus com- 
panies and railroads as well, presumably 
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are beyond CAB’s jurisdiction. The 
California Public Utilities Commission 
and state legislature are eyeing the situ- 
ation with possible new controls in 

• Viking Air Lines, which has been ac- 
tive on the transcontinental run since 
1946, has deliberately violated the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, a CAB enforcement 
attorney declared in a recent brief to a 
Board examiner. The Burbank, Calif., 
company has conducted regular service 
in violation of the nonscheduled exemp- 
tion and failed to report some flights to 
CAB, the attorney said in urging revoca- 
tion of Viking’s letter of registration. 

Coincidentally with CAB's latest 
crackdown on large irregulars. Viking 
announced it had sold some of its 
DC-3s in Latin America (Aviation 
Week, May 2). It has recently been 
operating leased DC-4s coast-to-coast. 

Robinson Quits 

C. S. Robinson, founder of Robinson 
Airlines, New York State feeder, has 
resigned as chairman of the board of 
directors because of disagreement with 
the board’s policies. He also quit his 
posts as member of the board and mem- 
ber of the board's executive committee. 

Bertram J. Miner, Binghamton, 
N. Y., banker, was elected temporary 
chairman of the board. 

Coincidentally with the management 
change, the company reported that traf- 
fic reached a new high in May. when 
3730 passengers were flown. RAL’s 
April load factor of 44 percent was 
higher than that of any other feeder. 

ICAO Standards 
Attacked by ATA 

U. S. flag carriers are afraid their 
operations may become deeply en- 
tangled in the red tape accompanying 
standards and recommended practices 
adopted by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. 

The Air Transport Assn, has told 
Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman Jo- 
seph O’Connell that proposed ICAO 
standards for scheduled international 
services are too specific in detail. “In- 
stead of setting forth only general prin- 
ciples of policy by which member states 
may establish national regulation, they 
have gone so far as to state specifically 
the items of first aid equipment to be 
carried in the first aid box and the 
number and type of fuses to be carried,” 
the association said. 

► Bar to Progress— "Seriousness of this 
form of international standard becomes 
apparent when the time period (two or 
three years) for promulgating, approving, 
adopting and implementing amend- 
ments to such international standards 
is considered in relation to progress in 
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Johns-Manville 
products 
for the 
Aviation 
Industry 

— • Packings and Gaskets — 

• Friction Materials 

• Insulations 

• Asbestos Textiles 

» Transite Ducts 

• Transite Pipe 

• Industrial Building 


Materials 



© LEWIS © 


SELECTOR 

SWITCHES 

far 


Thermocouple & Resistance 

THERMOMETERS 



Sturdy, Dust-Tight 
Low Contact-Resistance, 



technological matters, operating prac- 
tices and procedures of the air transport 
industry,” AT A declared. 

"It would appear that unless the in- 
ternational requirements are restricted 
to principles, the industry will be caught 
in a vicious circle of ICAO standards 
and requirements, U.S. Civil Air Regu- 
lations, and industry operating require- 
ments, none of which will ever catch up 
with the others. 

"The U.S. government, if morally 
bound by an international standard, will 
be extremely reluctant to make changes 
in its national regulations even though 
dictated by good operating practices and 
procedures of the industry, and will, 
thereby, unnecessarily prolong or per- 
petuate inefficient procedures by virtue 
of the international standards.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, through 
the Air Coordinating Committee, has 
advised ICAO that it disapproves a 
number of the proposed standards and 
practices covering scheduled interna- 
tional service. ACC is sympathetic with 
ATA's point of view but believes many 
of the difficulties foreseen by the U. S. 
carriers can and will be ironed out, 

ALPA Lays Gander 
Crash to GCA 

Controversy over the accuracy of 
GCA has developed during investiga- 
tion of the non-fatal accident at Gan- 
der, Newfoundland, on the night of 
Mar. 2, when a TWA DC-4 carrying 24 
passengers, struck the ground 1600 ft. 
short of the runway. 

Chief critic of GCA procedures in 
general and the specific technique used 
to guide the TWA pilot at Gander is 
the Air Line Pilots Assn. 

ALPA spokesman Donald Richwine 
ol TWA charged that the Gander GCA 
did not warn Frank Saylor, pilot of the 
damaged TWA DC-4 that he was 
dangerously low just before the plane 
snapped a power line and hit the 
ground 1600 ft. short of the runway. 
Richwine also asked for Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board licensing of GCA operators 
and an investigation of the limitations 
of GCA equipment. 

► Below Glide Path— Operators of the 
Gander GCA, maintained by Pan 
American Airways under a joint agree- 
ment with other U.S. and foreign air- 
lines using the field, testified that they 
warned Saylor repeatedly that he was 
from 20 to 70 ft. below the glide path 
during his final approach and that he 
remained below the glide path during 
his entire approach. Gander control 
tower personnel confirmed the GCA 
operators' repeated warnings to Saylor. 
The GCA operators said they were not 
able to determine on their scope when 
the TWA DC-4 hit the power line, 
trees and ground 1600 ft. snort of the 
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runway and were unaware of any mis- 
hap to the plane until after it landed. 

The GCA glide path is 83 ft. above 
the wires at the point the DC-4 hit. 
The wires are 30 ft. above the ground 
which slopes down from the runway 
to the shores of Gander Lake and 15 
ft. above the runway level. GCA opera- 
tors testified they warned Saylor he was 
50 ft. below the glide path less than a 
mile from the runway and the Angus- 
Easterlinc automatic recorder on GCA 
equipment showed the plane to be 8S 
ft. below the glide path in a sudden 
drop less than a mile from the runway. 
The recorder showed the plane was 
below the glide path from one mile out 
to the point of impact at 1600 ft. out. 

► Pilot Testifies— Testimony by Pilot 
Frank Saylor revealed that he made a 
standard GCA approach to Gander 
with a weather forecast of 300 ft. ceiling, 
visibility of l mile and freezing rain 
and fog. The DC-4 went into clouds 
at 2300 ft. and picked up heavy ice on 
the windshield. Alcohol was applied to 
de-ice the windshield but the equip- 
ment was defective and sprayed alcohol 
over pilot and co-pilot. 

At an altimeter reading of 900 it. 
(409 ft. above the ground) the DC-4 
broke out of the cloud. Saylor said he 
could see the Bartow high intensity 
approach lights and the end of the 
runway through a small un-iccd portion 
of the windshield. He did not use the 
emergency clear vision panel to improve 
his visibility because it was placarded 
against operation when gear and flaps 
were down because of anticipated 
carbon monoxide danger. 

► Partly Contact— Because of the poor 
forward visibility Saylor elected to use 
GCA assistance while tiying to continue 
the landing under contact conditions. 
He testified that he was flying part con- 
tact and partly on instruments during 
the last four miles of his approach. 
Usual procedure at Gander for pilots 
breaking out of an overcast with an iced 
windshield is to circle the field until 
the ice melts. 

Saylor said he noticed his airspeed 
drop' from 130 mph to 110 mph and 
felt the right wing dip and stall. He 
applied full power, felt the plane hit 
the ground and then become airborne 
again. He continued on to land on the 
runway with major damage to the plane. 
The DC-4 nose wheel broke the power 
line 1600 ft. from the end of the run- 
way; then both wings and gear sheared 
off trees for 300 ft. The right wing 
hit a mound of dirt and crumpled up- 
ward just before the plane again became 
airborne. Saylor and his co-pilot testi- 
fied that neither were aware of the 
power line’s location. 

Saylor said he was sure that he could 
have completed a normal landing if he 
had not relied on GCA after he broke 
out of the overcast. 
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IATA Conference 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

BURGENSTOCK, Switzerland - In- 
ternational Air Transport Assn.’s third 
annual technical conference ended here 
after 10 days, with more than SO items 
figuring on the agenda. 

Subjects on which agreement was 
sought included operational fuel re- 
quirements for prescribing minimum 
fuel reserves; performance requirements 
for Category A aircraft; and standardiza- 
tion issues, such as approach landing 
lights, position lights as well as aircraft 
lights. 

More than 100 delegates from a score 
of companies conducted a symposium 
on the DC-6 with representatives of the 
manufacturers. Views and information 
also were exchanged on possible use of 
helicopters as a link between airports 
and urban centers. 


SHORTLINES 


► Alaska Airlines— Has received CAB au- 
thorization to make ten roundtrip pas- 
senger flights between the U. S. and 
Israel during the period from June 
through October. 

► American— Has flown 36,000 families 
and 76.000 individuals under its first- 
of-thc-weck family fare plan during the 
past eight month's. An AA survey dis- 
closed that 64 percent of the family 
group passengers would not have trav- 
eled bv air but for the fare reductions. 
American wants to extend the plan to 
Mar. 30, 1950. 

► Braniff— W. T. Maxfield has become 
director of maintenance and engineer- 
ing. replacing R. II. Van Horn. 

► BOAC— lias increased its trans-At- 
lantic service from six to seven round- 
trips weekly. 

► Coastal Air Lines— Has received a 
CAB exemption to make a DC-4 pas- 
senger flight from New York to Israel. 
CAL is a large irregular carrier based at 
Newark. 

► Colonial — Lost 5316,000 between 
Mar. 1, 1948. and Apr. 30, 1949, on its 
routes from New York and Washington 
to Bermuda and has requested higher 
mail pay. 

► Flying Tiger Line— Expects to show a 
profit for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
Companv was in the black for the last 
half of 1948. 

► Mid-Continent— Reports 534,202 net 
profit in April against 514,127 in the 
same month last year. Operating rev- 
enues increased 7 percent, and freight 
traffic hit an all-time high. ... A CAB 
examiner has recommended that MCA 
be denied an alternate route between 
Kansas City and New Orleans via 
Springfield, Mo., Little Rock and El 
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Dorado. Ark., and Monroe and Baton 
Rouge, La. 

► National— Showed a 5494,306 net 
profit in April, bringing its earnings 
since Nov. 1, 1948, to 51,498,070. 

► Pan American— Has received CAB au- 
thorization to consolidate several route 
segments from U. S. gateways to points 
in Latin America into one linear route, 
making possible time-saving nonstop 

► Southern Airways— Inauguration of 
feeder service was postponed from 
June 1 to June 10 because of delays in 
receiving radio transmitters and receiv- 
ers for stations. 

► Trans-Caribbean— Has been denied 
CAB exemption to provide regularly- 
scheduled coach-type flights between 
New York and Puerto Rico pending a 
Board decision on route certificate ap- 
plications contemplating such service. 

► TWA— Traffic over domestic routes 
during the Memorial Day weekend was 
the heaviest in history, exceeding last 
year’s level by 1 1 percent . . . company 
carried a capacity 3S-passengcr load out 
of New York on its first Stratoliner 
coach flight to Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
June 1 . . . W. L. Trimble has been 
named director of operations-Europe, 
replacing E. T. Bolton, who resigned to 
become vice president-operations of 
Philippine Airlines. 


CAB SCHEDULE 
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EMPLOYMENT • BUSINESS • OPPORTUNITIES • PLANES • EQUIPMENT— USED or RES 


AERODYNAMICISTS 
THERMODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 
AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 




SCHOOLS 






AIIKPLAXES 

DOUGLAS— DC— 3 TYPE 
$25,000— $90,000 
LOCKHEED— LODESTAR 
$6,500 — $40,000 

light of Each 
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the steward-davis 600-hour warranted”'' 
R-1830-92 Commercial Overhaul | 

’ISOS*' exchange on one year contract... 


*'sssssa=si 


STEWARD-DAVIS 

GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 



exclusively overhauling Pratt dc Whitney R-1830-92's 
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FOR SALE 


4 BEECHCRAFT D-18-C(T) — CAR 04b 
1 BEECHCRAFT D-18-S— CAR 03 


1 PRATT & WHITNEY R-985— 14-B 

Drilled for Hydramotics 

Aircraft and Engines low time since major overhauled — Polished — 
Waxed. In near new condition. Licensed spring ’1950. 

Engine and Instrument Overhaul Shops — Signal Generators, 
ARC-l's, MN-26-K's, Marker Beacons, Link Trainer, Beech spares. 
Aircraft approved— 4500 hrs. between overhaul 
Engines approved — 700 hrs. between overhaul 
Propellers approved — 1400 hrs. between overhaul 
This excellent equipment permitted over 3 million passenger mile 
accident free air carrier operation and the highest schedule comple- 
tion (99.6%) of ANY certificated airline in the world — Contact . . . 

JOSEPH L. DYER M. D. HOLMAN 

FLORIDA AIRWAYS, INC. 

BOX 591 ORLANDO, FLA. 


-FOR SALE!- 


DC-4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 

*175,000— e “ h 



AIRCRAFT MATERIAL WANTED 


COLLINS ENGINEERING Cl 


New Books 


"Seaplane Flying and 
by Robert S. Fogg, W. I 
and Daniel] J. Brimm, Jr., 
by Admiral Richard E. Byrd. I 


cial operation of a seaplane base. 218 
niblished bv Pitman Publishing 
West 45 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


WHAT'S NEW 


foreword 
Handbook 
handling, 
lid sailing. 



"The House of Goodyear,” by Hugh 
Allen, the story of the rubber industry 
in America, published by Cotway & 
Gross Co., 1771 East 25 St., Cleveland 
14. Ohio. Price$5. 

"Flight Instructor,” by Charles A. 
Zweng. 1949 edition of this paper- 
covered training manual, published by . 
Pan American Navigation Service, 
12021 Ventura Blvd., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 335 pages, illustrated, price 




Education 


v,aw\cro iccumcai iuiuiuic-l.uiul- 


Trade Literature 

Pamphlets, describing such American 
Chemical Paint Co. products as Alo- 
dine, Duridine, Thermoil Granodine, 
Deoxidine, Lithoform and Rodine, and 
applications of each to industry, avail- 
able upon request to American Chemi- 
cal Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 

“Catalogue No. 1,” containing de- 
scriptive abstracts of over 200 transla- 
tions of German wartime scientific and 
industrial research reports, available 
upon request on firm or organization 
stationery to Consultants Bureau, 153 
W. 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


More Shifts at CAA 

Administrator Del Rentzel has been in charge of the 
overstaffed, unwieldy, politically-ridden Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration for about a year. During most of that 
time the big government agency has been stirred into a 
continual turmoil both in Washington and in the field, 
the like of which has never been seen since the Civil 
Aeronautics Act was passed in 1938. 

Prospects are that seething and unrest will continue 
for several more months, at least, as lower echelon 
changes are made. But top executive shifts with few 
exceptions, now appear to be crystallizing, under an- 
nouncements made last week. 

Advancement of Donald W. Nyrop from executive 
assistant to deputy administrator for operations, definitely 
puts him in CAA’s No. 2 spot. Fred B. Lee, the other 
deputy administrator, is now assigned to "coordinate 
planning of Washington office programs and evaluation 
of regional performance.” 

Edward M. Sturhahn, who has been director of busi- 
ness management, is being named executive assistant to 
Rentzel, Nyrop’s previous position. 

Appointment of Capt. Charles F. Horne as director 
of federal airways, replacing William E. Kline, puts a 
positive advocate of GCA as top man at airways, and 
this may mean a much stronger CAA leaning toward 
this type of landing aid, as opposed to CAA's traditional 
staunch support of the ILS. Horne had been Rentzel’s 
special assistant on air navigation problems, and is author 
of a Navy report favoring GCA. 

The new international region created by Rentzel and 
headed by A1 Koch corresponds in many respects to the 
old foreign operations office, which Koch at one time 
headed under Administrator T. P. Wright. 

Complaints about variance in regional technical deci- 
sions have been answered by a decision to put repre- 
sentatives from the Washington technical services office 
on regional boards for approval of new aircraft in an 
effort to get greater uniformity of engineering rulings in 
the various regions. 

Admittedly, the Rentzel upheaval is the most drastic 
that CAA has ever seen. If the greater efficiency long 
demanded by the aviation industry in CAA can be 
attained by this shakeup, it will have been justified. 

Aviation Week will watch Mr. Rentzel and CAA 
closely in coming months, wishing success for both. The 
Administrator has had to fight an unusually lush crop of 
rumors, even for CAA, ever since he assumed office. We 
feel that he should fight them more valiantly. For either 
the Administrator or Aviation Week to continue to 
ignore their existence would be futile. Both know they 
exist. This situation need not continue. 

The Administrator must set out to prove himself to be 
as staunch a friend of all other branches of aviation as of 


the scheduled airlines whence he came. He knows about 
the rumors of "international deals” in equipment, and 
should answer them fully, to set them at rest. We feel 
he did not meet this issue squarely and completely in 
earlier statements. Certainly he must be making every 
effort not to be tagged as favoring any particular com- 
mercial aviation service organization, or any manufac- 
turer of equipment. He must guard strenuously against 
using for CAA employees who are on the payroll of the 
airlines’ wholly owned communications company. Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc., of which he was formerly president. 
Until Mr. Rentzel does satisfactorily dispose of such 
reports, once and for all, he will be working against 
powerful and unnecessary odds. We hope he destroys 
the rumors once and for all. CAA and U. S. aviation need 
a strong administrator of civil aeronautics and perhaps 
Mr, Rentzel will prove to be that man. We hope so. 

Mr. Johnson Reconsiders 

Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, last week 
rescinded the notorious "Consolidation Directive No. 1" 
of Apr. 14, which gave notice that all information offi- 
cially released from the Pentagon would thereafter be 
screened not only in the interest of national security, but 
also for “policy and propriety.” 

Aviation Week, on this page May 2, deplored this 
new outcropping of censorship in an editorial, “Mr. John- 
son's news policy bogs down.” 

According to William Frye, Mr. Johnson’s public rela- 
tions director, announcements now will be covered by 
the "existing security review regulations." 

We recommend Mr. Johnson on reconsidering a dan- 
gerous official decision, and we hope several other alarm- 
ing indications of a strangulation of public information 
can be eliminated in similar decisive fashion. 

Dr. Compton Appointed 

With election of Dr. Karl T. Compton as a director 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Aviation Week wel- 
comes the counsel of a third outstanding advisor well 
known to aviation. 

Dr. Compton is chairman of the Research & Develop- 
ment Board of the National Military Establishment, and 
chairman of the corporation of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technologs'. Until recently, he was president of 
M.I.T. 

Already among Aviation Week’s consultants were 
Dr. Jerome Hunsaker, head of the department of aero- 
nautical engineering of M.I.T., and Eugene Wilson, 
now chairman of the board of the Aircraft Industries 
Assn., and formerly chief of staff to the late Rear Admiral 
Joseph M. Reeves. For years, Mr. Wilson was president 
and vice chairman of United Aircraft Corp. 

ROBERT H. WOOD 
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ZERO— 


Man’s first airplane instrument for 
automatic flight was the Automatic 
Stabilizer introduced by Sperry in 
1914. Down through the years, Sperry 
has developed — through pioneering 
research and engineering— many 
added “firsts” in aviation equipment. 

Now, Sperry introduces the zero 
reader ... the only manual system 
approaching the performance of 


stabilized automatic flight control . . . 
another progressive step toward de- 
velopment of all-weather operations. 

i-«r Developed by Sperry with the 
cooperation and encouragement of 
All-Weather Flying Division, usaf 
and the Air Transport Association, 
the zero reader is an example of 
Sperry’s never-ending search for new 
ways to improve flying techniques. 


-ANOTHER SPERRY “FIRST” 



cnoscopi mpm 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 



Honolulu non-stop to Teterboro, N. J. Official Great Circle distance of 4,957.24 miles; actual distance, 5,273 miles. 
Average miles per gallon, 19.37. Average ground speed, 146.3 miles per hour. 


When the chips are down 


Not many people want to sit in one place for 36 hours; let alone try to fly an airplane 
continuously for that period, through darkness, snowstorms, thunderstorms, and icing 
conditions, as well as fair weather. 

But Captain Bill Odom’s demonstration of a BEECHCRAFT Bonanza from Honolulu 
to Teterboro non-stop (5,273 miles) is a worthwhile addition to the pride of ownership 
of all Bonanza owners. 

The ocean flight, beginning at 3,858 pounds gross weight, through instrument con- 
ditions; the passage through thunderstorms, icing conditions, and snowstorms over the 
western ranges of the United States; and the amazing economy of 19.37 miles per gallon 
of gasoline, and 3,500 miles per gallon of oil ; all prove that the BEECHCRAFT Bonanza 
has what it takes “When the Chips are Down.” 

All Bonanza owners can take added pride in their choice of a personal airplane from 
this legendary exploit. 


Apply Bonanza Transportation 
to your business 

Company ownership of this fast, 
quiet plane turns travel days into 
travel hours — time saved you can put 
to profitable use. Investigate! A note 
on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60 -page bro- 
chure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.’’ Write today to Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kansas. 


Top spoed, 184 mph 



BEECH CRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 



